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The role of educators in promoting 
mutual understanding between East and West 


by H. J. ABRAHAM and D. V. IRVINE 
of the Department of Education 


The task of promoting better mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cul- 
tural values, to which Unesco Member States have pledged a special effort for 
at least a decade, confronts school education at all levels with fundamental 
problems that cannot be solved quickly or easily. 

Obviously, if the major project is to succeed, the schools of East and West 
must play an important part. Recognizing this fact, the planners of the major 
project have assigned to school education a leading role in the undertaking. 
But if the contribution of schools is to be fully effective, the implications of 
the major project must be faced squarely, for it challenges the educational 
status quo in several sectors. It calls for a re-examination of curriculum and its 
content, of methods, and of textbooks and other teaching materials. Not only is 
it necessary to re-assess the adequacy and validity of what is now being taught; 
it is also necessary to set about the long and complicated job of repairing the 
lacunae which exist in both Eastern and Western education. 

This is a large order. It would be remarkable indeed if the idea were to be 
accepted everywhere at once and without question. While the project is receiv- 
ing widespread support from teachers, educators and authorities, some reserva- 
tions which are evident even among its partisans cannot be disregarded. For 
example, at the recent European regional seminar on associated schools pro- 
jects in education for international understanding,' some of the teachers parti- 
cipating expressed the view that promoting better understanding and appreciation 
of the East was at present of secondary importance. Without denying the need 
for a better understanding between Occident and Orient, or the defectiveness 
of existing school programmes, they nevertheless felt that developing under- 
standing of their European neighbours was a more pressing concern. A parallel 
line of thought was expressed at the meeting of experts on the treatment of the 
West in textbooks and teaching materials of South and East Asia.? Their report 
suggests that priority should be given to the study of one’s own country and 








1. Hamburg, 14 to 22 July 1958. The seminar was the subject of a report (Unesco 
ED/161), extracts from which are given in this issue, p. 70. 
2. Tokyo, 22 September to 4 October 1958. This meeting was the subject of document 


Unesco ED/163, of which some portions will be published in the next issue of the 
Chronicle. 
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its immediate neighbours. Next in order of importance would be the study of 
other countries, East and West, with which there are close relations; and, 
finally, the study of the remaining countries, East and West, as well as those 
in Africa. 

This order of priority is reasonable, but it can too easily be applied in such 
a way as to leave little time or occasion for teaching about distant peoples of 
very different cultures. The special effort called for by the East-West major 
project is justified in order that pupils may get a fair picture of the human race 
in all its diversity. 

No matter what changes in content, textbooks, and teaching methods may be 
envisaged, it is the spirit in which teaching is carried out which is of greatest 
importance. Teachers, while claiming to transmit a cultural heritage, may 
equally or chiefly transmit fears, anxieties, timidities, hostilities, dogmatic 
attitudes and narrow complacencies, the sources of which may reside in the 
historical or contemporary experience of their society or in their individual 
personalities. In such a setting, more information about other peoples or moral 
exhortations will avail little toward mutual understanding. Their awareness of 
this fact leads some excellent teachers to be impatient with proposals for change 
that deal only with content of courses and methods of instruction. However, 
the content of courses and the methods and teaching materials in use, evidently 
have some influence on the stock of ideas with which a pupil leaves school, 
and it is these elements which can be more readily analysed and discussed in 
the context of the East-West major project. 

Virtually all the studies normally included in school curricula can contribute 
to mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values. The main work, 
however, is likely to be done in courses of history, geography and foreign 
languages, as their object is to deal in one way or another with other countries 
and peoples. 

For the teaching of history in Eastern and Western schools, the problem 
posed by the major project is how to convert the courses now offered, with all 
their limitations and unbalances, into genuine courses of world history. The 
very idea of teaching world history strikes many educators, including many 
history teachers, as pretentious, unpractical and absurd. Even courses or text- 
books presented under that title rarely live up to it. In Western schools, for 
example, they are almost exclusively concerned with Western nations and 
peoples. The Orient, if it is treated at all, is all too often dealt with only as its 
history merges directly with that of the West. Capsules of stereotyped informa- 
tion about Oriental cultures are widely dispensed. Few teachers are equipped 
to teach about these cultures and their development in a more thorough-going 
way. On the other hand, Western history as taught in Eastern schools has 
derived to a large extent from those countries with which each nation has had 


direct and sustained contact, generally in comparatively recent times as a result 
of Western colonial expansion. 
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Some aspects of this question have already been studied by educators at the 
request of Unesco. Reports on the treatment of Asia in Western textbooks and 
teaching materials! and on the treatment of the West in Asian textbooks and 
teaching materials have been issued by Unesco. Taken together, the recom- 
mendations in these reports indicate that the idea of teaching world history 
should be given immediate and serious attention. It is to be anticipated that a 
rich source of ideas about what can and should be taught will be provided by 
the History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind, which is 
being prepared by an international commission with the support of Unesco and 
expected to appear in 1961. 

Presumably the purpose of studying history is to help us understand better 
the world in which we live. This suggests that, in teaching for better under- 
standing between East and West, attention must be given to contemporary 
events, problems and conditions; to the changing relationships of peoples and 
their roles in world affairs today. Historians plead with some justice that trust- 
worthy history can be written only from the perspective provided by the 
passage of time. For this reason, as well as others, a great many textbooks and 
history courses stop short of the present day. Such is the pace of change, how- 
ever, that what was true only a few years ago may no longer be true today; 
and to leave pupils with an out-of-date picture of the world may well be to leave 
them with a false picture. 

But what can be taught about contemporary society? From what sources is 
the content to be devised; what questions are suitable for treatment; how are 
adequate and up-to-date teaching materials to be produced and distributed? 
What approach should be taken: successive studies of different cultures; study 
of world-wide social, economic and political problems; the scientific study of 
contemporary institutions? And, granted that such questions can be answered 
with reasonable satisfaction within a given school system, how can we assure 
that this teaching will not perpetuate and intensify the evils of nationalistic 
history teaching, and tend still further to divide rather than to unite. These 
questions arise when one considers how to achieve the objectives of the East- 
West major project, and they are basic problems of the curriculum in these 
days. They are part and parcel of the changes in curriculum that are dictated 
by the precipitate changes that characterize contemporary society. 

Many teachers have found that the study of international co-operation 
through the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies provides an excellent 
framework for dealing constructively with contemporary problems and events 
in West and East. It offers many opportunities to show how different countries 
are working together in practical ways to solve political, economic and social 
problems, to emphasize the equality of nations at the international level, and 
to demonstrate the need for understanding and co-operation in an increasingly 


1. Document Unesco/ED/147. 
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interdependent world. In recent years there has been a steady development of 
teaching about the United Nations in the schools of many countries, and it 
should be possible to incorporate into it some teaching about East and West. 

For the teaching of geography, the demands of the major project are hardly 
less imposing than for teaching of history. Some information about the world 
and peoples of East and West is already given in most geography courses. The 
traditional ones usually concentrate, however, on facts about climate, relief, 
natural resources, agriculture, trade and industries. Comparatively little place 
is given to social life, the customs, cultural traditions and present day problems, 
and the efforts that have been made in solving them. If the scope and depth 
of geography teaching can be increased in such a way as to present an effective 
treatment of these aspects of the life of other peoples, it will greatly enhance 
the value of geographical studies for better understanding between East and 
West. 

The East-West major project directs attention also to problems in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages. In many countries of the East, where a Western 
language was the medium of instruction and of official and scholarly com- 
munication, any Western language is now only a second, or commonly a third 
language. Can methods of instruction be so improved that standards of know- 
ledge of Western languages will be maintained or even raised? In the West, has 
not the time come for major languages of the East to have a firm foothold 
within the education system, at least at the university level? Textbooks and 
teaching materials are from one point of view subsidiary to curriculum and syl- 
labus and examinations whose prescriptions they follow. How can we change 
the history textbook unless we first change the syllabus, ask some teachers. 

In practice, however, educators, active in working for international under- 
standing have concentrated attention rather on textbooks than on curriculum. 
Educators from pairs of countries have exchanged textbooks for criticism, have 
held joint meetings to discuss the treatment of topics of common interest, have 
consulted one another during the preparation of textbooks, especially history 
textbooks. Such frank exchanges of comments and criticisms are obviously 
beneficial. It is hoped to extend them between countries of the West and the 
East. Practical difficulties present themselves at once: costs of transportation 
of materials and travel of specialists, translation, scheduling series of steps in 
protracted studies, establishing criteria for evaluation of content, and so forth. 
In spite of difficulties, some projects along these lines have been started. 

Textbooks have tended to monopolize interest, but other types of teaching 
materials are playing an increasingly important role: periodical publications for 
pupils, journals for teachers, books of general interest in libraries—especially 
in school libraries, wall charts, maps, globes, and all manners of visual aids. 
It is hoped that during the life of the East-West major project the demand and 
supply for such teaching materials will give a high priority to materials that 
illustrate these various cultures. Experience suggests that the universal applica- 
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tion of Unesco’s conventions concerning the duty-free importation of educa- 
tional materials would contribute considerably toward these objectives. 

In the field of educational methods, it may be questioned whether a particular 
project or set of objectives such as those of the East-West major project re- 
quires or contributes anything new or distinctive. Teachers do not have any 
special tricks up their sleeves for inculcating appreciation of other cultures. 
However, attention may be directed to several points. The potentialities of 
visual aids, and the relative neglect of these resources, is stressed repeatedly. 
Even where visual materials about other countries are reasonably plentiful, the 
pedagogical problems—the full integration of such materials into well-planned 
series of lessons, for example—have scarcely been tackled. Learning about 
distant cultures gives admirable opportunities for bold experiments in the use 
of visual materials. 

At a different level of methodology, the major project challenges the skill of 
good teachers to employ active methods and to engage dynamically the interest 
of their pupils. There is a school of thought that education for international 
understanding is sterile, remaining merely verbal and inoperative, unless the 
learners can work together with people of other countries and have face to face 
contacts. But the practising teacher, who cannot give such opportunities to 
his pupils, must be fertile in expedients to compensate these lacks. 

When thinking of a project which, it is hoped, will engage the participation 
of educators in many different countries, it is essential to recall that educational 
conditions vary immensely from country to country and culture to culture. The 
problem which may seem most important in one situation may be almost entirely 
outside the range of experience of teachers in another. One may wonder what 
there is in common between the teacher of selected pre-university students who 
is overwhelmed by the multiplicity of books on every aspect of different cultures 
which are available around the corner in a public library, and the teacher in a 
village school teaching in a national language in which little has yet been pub- 
lished, with one textbook shared by two or three pupils and without other 
visible resources. It should be remembered, however, that differences and simi- 
larities run across national boundaries. The curriculum directors of 20 coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, America and Europe may share a common enthusiasm 
for reforming courses in history, which may bore many teachers of young 
children from the same countries, who in turn may agree on the kind of picture 
books and educational toys which they want for their pupils. What teachers 
in different cultures have in common matters no less than ways in which they 
differ. This suggests a further observation on the role of school education in 
the major project. 

The values of society are in a considerable measure incorporated in the 
system of education, and are expressed by teachers in the objectives which they 
explicitly or implicitly set for themselves. Teachers’ conceptions of their task, 
the goals which they set for themselves or which they believe are set for them, 
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their interpretation of the social environment in which they work and by which 
they feel themselves variously limited and frustrated, or encouraged, helped 
and supported—these might well be the subject of study and of discussions at 
meetings between teachers from the East and from the West. Such studies 
might be paralleled by inquiries among young people, in and out of school, 
concerning ways in which they identify themselves with or reject the goals and 
standards expressed in the school. Along these and similar lines, studies of 
education might throw much light on the actual operative values of different 
cultures. 
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Numerical processing of information 
and its principal applications 


Unesco is organizing an international conference in Paris from 15 to 20 June 
on the numerical processing of information.! This conference will bring together 
many scientists and research workers from all over the world. It will be devoted 
mainly to the presentation and discussion of some sixty papers on the most 
recent developments in numerical calculation and on their application through 
the aid of electronic machines. A dozen discussions will also form part of the 
programme, and, at the same time, there will be an international exhibition of 
equipment for numerical processing of information at the Grand Palais under 
Unesco’s sponsorship. 

Some twenty scientists who are assisting Unesco as consultants in the pre- 
paration of this important conference met in February to examine the great 
many communications that had reached Unesco House, so as to select those 
which would be submitted to the conference. Two of these scholars, Dr. A. Wal- 
ther (Federal Republic of Germany) and Mr. R. de Possel (France), at a press 
conference, gave a brief talk on some interesting mathematical and technical 
problems that are now met in the use of electronic calculators. 

Dr. Walther, professor of the Polytechnic School of Darmstadt, endeavoured 
to explain what is to be understood by ‘numerical processing of information’. 

‘The word information’, he said, ‘applies to a very broad field—observations 
of nature and of society, results of thinking, etc. This information can be trans- 
formed: a telephone message into a stenographic record; a manuscript into a 
page of a book or a newspaper. In the latter case the transformation was greatly 
facilitated by the invention around the year 1500 of the printing press—that 
is why the discovery of printing is considered one of the turning points of 
modern times. But information can also be processed; this is an operation of 
the kind that actuaries do, for example, when they draw certain conclusions 
from various statistical data that they assemble. 

‘Classical processing of information is done by mathematicians. For exam- 
ple, take two given figures, 3 and 7; the processing can be a multiplication, 
which will give us the number 21, i.e. a new piece of information, of more 
meaning than the two original figures. This mathematical processing of numbers 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. V, No. 11, p. 350. 
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can be done by machines—by calculating devices—because the laws of the 
processing are absolutely exact. 

‘One can increase enormously the capabilities and the range of action of 
computing machines by adding to them—when arranging them for calculation 
—a mechanism which can carry on, step by step, the operations required for 
calculations in series. And a ‘memory’, which retains the results of the calcula- 
tions made along the way, can also be given to a calculating machine. Never- 
theless, this equipment still remains the servant of man, subject entirely to the 
instructions given to it. The calculating machine does not have brain or imagi- 
nation. 

‘It is possible to increase considerably the speed of computers by electronic 
means. To do this, all items of information are transposed into the binary 
system, and only the figures 0 and 1 are used, in the manner of the dot and dash 
of the Morse alphabet.’ 

Mr. de Possel, director of the numerical calculation laboratory of the Na- 
tional Scientific Research Centre of France, talked chiefly about applications 
of the processing of information. In this connexion he mentioned four broad 
fields of primary importance: scientific calculations, statistical sorting, the 
management of industrial plants and operational research, and automatic trans- 
lation of languages. 

‘In each of these applications,’ he said, ‘the work done by the machine could 
be done without it, by human effort, if there was sufficient time. What the 
machine contributes is essentially an increase in speed, but the increase is con- 
siderable. Let us take the rather common case of a calculation that leads 
through a series of mathematical operations: a multiplication of nine digits by 
nine digits in the decimal system will require only—according to the computer 
used—from 1 to 50 ten-thousandths of a second. With an office machine about 
five seconds would be needed for that operation, and to do it by hand would 
take at least 45 seconds. The electronic digital computer is 1,000 to 500,000 
times faster. 

‘A calculation which might take 100 hours could be done in 3 minutes. One 
which would ordinarily have required 20,000 hours—therefore practically un- 
feasible, can be done in 100 hours. So one can see immense possibilities 
opening up. However, let us not deceive ourselves: there are still many prob- 
lems that are far beyond the capacity of the fastest machine. An electronic 
calculation requiring 1,000 hours of work by a machine would not be under- 
taken—generally, under present conditions—because it would be too costly. 
Furthermore, the need of introducing new data or extracting some results during 
the course of a mechanical calculation is likely to extend its time. So the im- 
provement of the machines is a fundamental problem.’ 

Mr. de Possel gave some details on each of the applications that he men- 
tioned. 

‘Firstly. Scientific computations. A short time ago astronomers, physicists 
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and chemists every day faced the problem of computations too long for the 
resources they had to make them. With the electronic computer, what seemed 
impossible became feasible: especially complicated computations in the field 
of astronomical position, in the study of stellar atmospheres according to the 
spectrum, the study of the mechanics of the atom, the precise determination 
of molecular structures, etc. It had taken 10 years to determine the structure of 
the molecule of a certain vitamin; in a few hours the electronic computer made 
it possible to know the structure of another body of similar complexity. 

‘Secondly. Statistics of every kind, biological, demographic, etc., until recent 
years could not be fully utilized because of the time required. Today, in most 
cases, the machines make possible the desired sorting in a reasonable length 
of time and makes it possible to draw precise conclusions which, before, one 
could not have hoped to attain. 

‘Thirdly. With regard to the management of an industrial plant, the computer 
itself makes certain “decisions” from day to day as to the results of the work, 
when the programme of activities has been established once and for all. The 
machine indicates the orders for raw materials which should be obtained and 
the tempo of the production that can be maintained. Even in transport problems 
the computer can give “advice” as to movements of merchandise required to 
realize the maximum of economies. The computer also calculates invoices and 
pay rolls. 

‘Fourthly. Is the computer capable of more complicated work, such as the 
automatic translation of texts? Tests have been made; these seemed to prove 
that, with sufficient personnel and a big enough machine, a computer can meet 
all the demands that could logically be made on it. The machine should be 
designed in such a way as to “remember” in. its work not only all the words of 
two languages but also their complete grammar and syntax and a great number 
of expressions. They should also be fitted with devices to produce translations 
quite fast. Though it appears possible to obtain delicate nuances of meaning in 
this way, it seems quite difficult to conserve the literary style of the two 
languages concerned. 

‘To sum up, in the principal applications of numerical processing of informa- 
tion, the machine does not introduce any really new element, any creative act, 
but it multiplies manifold the existing possibilities. Many studies previously 
inaccessible on the human level become possible every time the machines make 
a step forward. But we should not deceive ourselves with illusions; the solution 
of many problems is still beyond the possibility of attainment and apparently 
will be so for a long time.’ 
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The development of the social 
sciences in Morocco 


by JACQUES BERQUE 
Professor at the Collége de France 


Human life cannot be understood without a knowledge of the society in which it develops 
and no action to help man can be efficiently undertaken unless it extends to the environ- 
ment which determines his existence. This means that Unesco cannot work for economic 
and social progress or promote peace through international understanding without giving 
a central role to all the social sciences and that is why it has undertaken a number of 
projects designed to improve these branches of learning. After investigating the conditions 
under which they are taught—first generally, then in each of the world’s major regions— 
it is contributing to the development of social science teaching and research, particularly 
by sending specialists to certain of its Member States to advise the government authorities. 

Professor Jacques Berque recently carried out such a mission in Morocco. Here, we 
offer extracts from his report based upon long experience in the country. It seems to us, 
however, that a number of his observations go beyond specifically Moroccan concerns and 
that they have a bearing on problems faced by other countries. 


The social sciences! in Morocco must meet the needs of the country in its 
present stage—a stage of accelerated awakening and change. In fact, they must 
do this if they are to attract students. 

These needs can be grouped in four categories of unequal importance, at the 
head of which I will place research. While the social sciences must play a role 
intimately tied to the building of the nation, this does not mean that they are 
to be reduced to a pure utilitarianism in which quality is neglected and the 
perspective is application, or even less, immediate returns. On the contrary, the 
cultural aspirations of the country demand that nothing should be spared in 
this field to raise standards as high as possible. Adapted to the needs which 
they must satisfy, our social sciences must still be rigorous enough to meet 
the demands of exacting young students—a quality which, in fact, will also 
determine their practical worth. It is by forgetting this that many efforts to 
improve education may fail, here and elsewhere—and not only in education 
but in anything which implies structural changes or a long-term view. As director 
of the research department of the Arab States Fundamental Education Centre 
from 1953 to 1955, I was able to observe myself the risks inherent in the 
‘immediately usable’ survey or in made-to-order conclusions. 


1. What I mean here by ‘social sciences’ are those branches of learning which Unesco has 
grouped together in one of the pamphlets in its series on The University Teaching of 
Social Sciences under the names of sociology, anthropology and social psychology; to 
which you might add ethnology, ethnography, etc. What I have in mind throughout this 
reports is the study of society as such and, of course, Moroccan society, in particular. 
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Practical applications can be based only upon disinterested, academic ana- 
lysis making use of the newest techniques and limited to rigorous methods. If 
this is the case in agriculture or in metallurgy, then it certainly must be so in 
economic and social matters. But let us not limit ourselves to this justification 
which is only secondary. Sociological research draws from itself its own validity. 
In competition between countries, it is no accident that the strength and the 
originality of sociological research constitutes for each country the hardest and, 
basically, the most moral of tests. In this respect, Morocco owes it to herself 
to fill an important place in the hierarchy of Arab and Mediterranean countries. 

Nevertheless, in the present phase, the task of training is one of the most 
important which the social sciences must handle through the knowledge avail- 
able, the role they will assume and the orientation which they must determine. 
The future leaders of the country look to the social sciences not only for part 
of their competence but, much more anxiously, for a sense of the country’s 
human reality and for methods of acquiring knowledge—knowledge of one’s 
self and of others—which are indispensable to any action in depth. Faced with 
the double requirement of active ‘Morocconization’ and unwavering efficiency, 
the Moroccan government must rely upon the social sciences for basic surveys, 
general directions and methods of application. The selection of leaders, voca- 
tional guidance and the improvement of the civil service immediately require 
techniques which can safely be used only if a preliminary specialized analysis 
is carried out. 

How can you conceive a country going through a modernization which 
does not closely follow its specific personality? Here, the social sciences play 
their part: social history, through a search for data; human geography and 
ethnology through the analysis of present-day conditions and their insertion 
into the national setting, through the inventory of traditional knowledge which 
is too often neglected. They will all shed light upon a national continuity which 
everyone feels but which can be freed from the risks of misinterpretation, 
extremism or error only by highly-competent criticism. The pressing nature of 
these problems, as well as their seriousness, is exploding at a practical level in 
all the moves made by the new Morocco. There are highly controversial ques- 
tions, such as the choice of language; and there are obvious necessities such 
as the harmonizing of existing laws or bringing uniformity into types of culture. 
All of these raise serious choices involving the future of the country. And these 
choices cannot be made, it goes without saying, without proper knowledge. 

In other words, Morocco will be able to shape her future effectively only if, 
on the one hand, she carries out a scientific reconstruction of her heritage, the 
factors that conditioned and inspired her great past and, on the other, if she 
turns the spotlight of a precise analysis upon the contribution of the period of 
the Protectorate. But, even more urgently, the present must receive exacting 
care while it takes shape. 

Modern techniques of surveying the social effects of technological progress 
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and the interaction of collective psychology and changes of environment enable 
us to make a very close study of phenomena of evolution and mutation. To a 
certain extent, they also enable us to collect data on these phenomena, to 
influence them and, occasionally, to cause them. There is a long parade of 
applied sciences and methods of collecting information (opinion polls, tests, etc.) 
which gives us the right to hope to obtain statistical knowledge in a good many 
cases, to explain events and, at times, to foresee them. Practical applications, 
in their eternal dialogue with facts, here offer at last a valid contribution to pure 
research. To cite only current events, steps of wide-scale interest such as the 
farm mechanization campaign known as ‘Operation Plough’, municipal reform 
and industrialization plans call for a determined appeal to the social sciences. 
In a country which is modernizing, a circuit must be established between 
knowledge and action, and this circuit must inevitably pass through the social 
sciences. 

To launch these sciences in Morocco, we must (a) link them closely to the 
nation’s growth; (b) enlist the support of youth; and (c) carry out an effort of 
organization and systemization. In the last-named case, the institutional aspect 
takes on all its importance, but this does not exclude—and far from it— interest 
in scientific content and moral obligations. And, on the other hand, it cannot 
be reduced to a mere university reform. 

This country wants to build a new nation. It is counting on the civil service 
to carry out the essential part of the task. It is therefore in the light of experi- 
ence and, if I may say so, in the ‘furnace ’of reality, that research must find its 
path. A firm collaboration must be created between the administrator, if he 
has been adequately trained, and the professor. But this collaboration which, 
in practice, means calling upon all sources of qualified help, must be organized 
in a very careful manner. 

It must avoid popularization, which adulterates knowledge, and any primary 
collusion between science and politics. There is another functional difference 
between the academic man and the administrator which must be observed, all 
the more so between public and private life. In a country like Morocco and in 
the present phase of its history, a reconciliation must be achieved between on 
the one hand, the need for independent research not obeying any overriding 
concern for immediate practical application, and, on the other, an advance 
guard of the social sciences concerned with practical research on immediate 
problems. This means that another circuit must be set up between exact 
scientific data and the administrative task of building or reforming structures. 

Two observations can be made on the basis of the present situation. On the 
positive side appears the interest of close co-operation between universities, the 
civil service and private initiative in the field of social research. Negatively, 
there is the sterility of an effort in which research on one side and practical 
experimentation on the other would be undertaken without their continuity 
being assured by university teaching. Such teaching in Morocco must take on a 
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double aspect in order to meet requirements which are almost rivals: the need 
for a wide outlook on the progress of social studies in the world and the 
equally urgent needs for specialization in Islamo-Mediterranean societies and 
particularly the Maghreb (North Africa). In connexion with this teaching, 
research should develop in three directions corresponding to three categories 
or three phases of evolution which are extremely active in present-day Morocco 
—tural sociology, urban sociology and industrial sociology. 

In countries like Morocco, any cultural problem leads to a clash between two 
apparently rival needs—that of acquiring full knowledge of the outside world 
and that of promoting national characteristics. It is certain that these char- 
acteristics cannot be considered a mere continuation of the past but that, on 
the contrary, they aim at a rejuvenation. It is equally certain that, in the long 
run, the acquisition of modern methods of thought can safeguard them. There- 
fore, there is absolutely no contradiction between these two needs. But, in the 
immediate present, one or the other can offer opposition. And that is why you 
see many countries, Arab countries in particular, racked by a lively quarrel 
between traditionalism and modernism or over the use of Arabic or another 
language as the national language. These dilemmas are more apparent than 
real, but they can still stir bitter controversy. 

Morocco faces a great danger in this sort of split under which part of its 
youth would become thoroughly westernized while the others (former students 
of Qarawiyin') would be studying for diplomas, under the name of ‘Moroccan 
degrees’, without any true equivalence abroad. Although this discussion goes 
far beyond the limits of the social sciences, I would still like to suggest a 
solution. It would be to create more ‘linguistic mutation cells’ in the university 
—by this, I mean small seminars equipped with the most modern teaching 
methods and which, outside the university curriculum, would enable the Arab- 
speaking student to attend courses in French and the French-speaking student 
to follow courses in Arabic after only a short length of time. I think it is 
possible. At any rate, it’s worth a try; it is the price of the cultural unification 
of Morocco. 

As we have seen, I foresee a possible choice between an ‘historical’ trend 
(in the largest sense of the word) and a ‘quantitative’ trend. These are two main 
trends (among others) in modern sociology. Their dualism, if it exists, naturally 
does not completely cover that of description and analysis, nor that of structure 
and of phenomena. But, in this particular country, it may be that of the specific 
and the general. Any thorough approach to a social fact in Morocco must take 
in account both a profound national originality expressed in a culture, a 
language and a way of life; and also a growing intervention in the universal 
debate over technological modernization, demographic growth, human stratifica- 


1. The ancient Islamic university at Fez where, on 29 October 1958, Mr. Berque became 
the first non-Arab ever invited to lecture. His lecture, given in Arabic, discussed ‘The 
Crisis of Orientalism and the Crisis of the Orient’. 
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tion, etc. Some of these latter elements can be measured, at least partially; 
their economic roots are very strong. On the other hand, a large part of the 
‘genius’ of the Maghreb stems from historical, literary, dialectological and 
psychological studies which require completely different methods. 


Moroccan sociology in the future will have to adopt both approaches. This 


means that, beginning now, it must seek its men. 


In conclusion, Mr. Berque sums up his recommendations in the following 
manner: 


1, 


Through a series of steps linking the development of social sciences to career 
training and to the general growth of the country, the Moroccan government 
should encourage youth to take up these sciences. 


. In the university, a Moroccan Social Science Centre should be set up, deliver- 


ing a degree in sociology and diplomas for research workers. 


. The activity of this centre should be co-ordinated with research offices set 


up by various government services and interested in gathering facts and in 
applying methods. 


. Teaching, research and experimentation should have a Maghreb context; 


they should tend to act through disinterested science and, above all, they 
should take the modernization of Morocco in all fields as their object of study 
and as the theme of their efforts. 


Preservation and restoration 
of antiquities in Syria 


By reason of its geographical position, Syria, the northern province of the 
United Arab Republic, is a country where many peoples have passed and met. 
The natural route linking the East to the Mediterranean world by the valleys 
of the Euphrates and of the Oronte, and the route that brought to Africa 
northern peoples seeking the south, traverse the country on its two sides and 
cross therein. Mesopotamians, Egyptians, Hittites, Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Byzantians, Arabs, Turks, Crusaders—all have left traces of their 
passage. 

The archaeological riches of the country are a visible expression of these 
thousands of years of history. The monuments and the collections now in the 
care of the Department of Antiquities and Museums must be regarded as a 
national heritage; they have great value for the instruction of the present and 
succeeding generations and they bear witness to Syria’s greatness in ancient 
times. From that point of view alone, they deserve to be preserved. Moreover 
these monuments and objects often prove to be also works of art of esthetic 
value; their preservation is important not Only to the country possessing them 
but also to all civilized nations. 

Each year this great archaeological heritage of Syria is increased by new 
discoveries in areas being excavated. Interesting information on this is con- 
tained in the report written in January 1959 by Mr. Paul Coremans, director 
of the Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artistique at Brussels, as a result of a 
Unesco mission to Syria, at the request of the United Arab Republic. 

‘Excavations are being carried on simultaneously on a dozen archaeological 
sites,’ he wrote, ‘and it is in tens that one counts the historic monuments being 
discovered (about 150 at Damascus and from 800 to 1,000 across the entire 
country, they say), as teams of specialists handle the rocks, remove and replace 
mosaics and mural paintings and take care of the most diverse materials. In 
the constant discovery of new archaeological objects, naturally, a vast museum 
programme must be elaborated. The National Museum of Damascus, built 
20 years ago and expanded several times since then, must now be doubled in 


1. Mr. Coremans is also a member of the provisional council of the international study 
centre for the preservation and restoration of cultural objects, recently created by 
Unesco at Rome with the aid of the Italian government. 
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size, and there is hope of erecting. an independent building for modern art 
(painting, sculpture and industrial art) and Moslem art. The remarkable 
museum of folklore and popular traditions at Damascus (Palais Azem) will 
bring about the creation of similar museums in other cities. The Military 
Museum of Damascus is being installed. The worn building that shelters the 
Museum of Aleppo will be torn down this year and replaced by a structure of 
which any country might be proud. The museum storehouse of Palmyra will 
be replaced by a modern building. And let us not forget that Soueida, Hama 
and Tortous are waiting for suitable buildings to shelter their archaeological 
treasures.’ 

Unesco sent Mr. Coremans to Damascus, to study what equipment and 
installations were needed to complete the laboratory of the National Museum. 
To carry out the extensive programme of remodelling the Department of Anti- 
quities and Museums—which in recent years had been considerably reorganized 
by Dr. Selim Abdul Hak—‘it is necessary to strengthen the staff of the photo- 
graphic laboratory, and, more important, to transform the restoration workshop 
—a remarkably effective unit—into a laboratory combined with a workshop 
for preservation in which practices based on progress in chemistry and physics 
could be applied’. 

The restoration workshop actually in use is directed by Mr. Raif Hafez, who 
has had remarkable technical experience. “The materials treated there are of 
the greatest variety, Mr. Coremans adds. ‘There are stone (basalt, marble, 
limestone, alabaster), ceramics, mosaics, dried earth or terra cotta (Mesopo- 
tamian tablets), metal (especially alloys of copper), ivory and bone, wood 
(often the willow of Asia Minor), cloths and textiles, papyrus, parchment and 
paper, painting on stucco and on wood. These materials, already diverse in 
themselves, are found in strata that correspond to numerous civilizations ex- 
tending back over thousands of years. Obviously the study and restoration of 
these objects is not easy. 

‘Several teams of artisans work constantly among these materials from all 
these sources. Most of them repair and restore decorated or sculptured stone 
objects, painted wood and stucco, and mosaics from old buildings being 
restored. Others make plaster models, clean and paste together ceramics. In 
addition to administrative and technical responsibility for this work, Mr. Hafez 
himself takes care of especially valuable and delicate objects, constantly trying 
to improve the working techniques. . . . Syria can be proud of the competence 
and sensitiveness of its specialized artisans; they carry on the tradition of old 
times and they would be welcomed with open arms in many countries. It is in 
part thanks to their skill that Syria will be able to realize the vast programme 
that it has outlined.’ 

But that is not enough. The workshop must be transformed into a service 
able to preserve the old materials with the aid of simple methods based on 
knowledge acquired elsewhere in recent decades. To that end the Unesco expert 
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recommended various measures, beginning with the installation of the con- 
servation service in more spacious areas laid out rationally. He recommended 
the acquisition of a nucleus of specialized apparatus: X-ray apparatus, an 
ultra-violet ray lamp, equipment for photography in ultra-violet and infra-red, 
an electric oven and dryer for treatment of tablets, a small lathe with flexible 
arm for the mechanical removal of corrosion and micro-chemical material. 

‘The incorporation of this equipment, modern and simple to use, will make 
the conservation and photography units familiar with new operating techniques 
and will make more effective the techniques now used,’ said the Belgian expert. 
‘Furthermore, this will make it possible for them to make certain examinations 
that are perhaps elementary but are indispensable to the proper application of 
methods of treating antiquities. Finally, it will enable the technicians to answer 
the numerous questions of archaeologists concerning the nature of the materials, 
their modifications, and their relative age.’ 

However, before being able to put the equipment to use, the head of the 
photographic studio, Mr. Ahmad Kormly, and Mr. Hafez must undergo some 
training in a specialized laboratory. The Institute in Brussels directed by 
Mr. Coremans is ready to welcome both of them in the second half of this year, 
and the Belgian authorities have granted them the study fellowships they will 
need during their stay. 

After their return to Syria in 1960—and after the arrival of the needed 
equipment—the two men newly trained in new techniques will be able to give 
their country the benefit of their training. They would be assisted in the begin- 
ning by Mr. R. Sneyers, director of the laboratory of the Brussels institute, who 
Unesco intends to send on mission to Syria at that time. 

‘The photographic and restoration ateliers as they exist will have served 
their time,’ Mr. Coremans writes, ‘and the Department of Antiquities and 
Museums of Syria will have available to it a photographic and restoration 
service worthy of its tasks.’ 
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News from the departments 


EDUCATION 


Education for International Understanding in European Associated Schools 


Unesco inaugurated in 1953 a system of ‘Associated Schools’ with the aim of 
encouraging secondary schools and teacher training institutions in different 
countries to carry out special programmes of activities designed to increase 
knowledge of world affairs and international understanding. The purposes are 
to further the general development of education for international understanding 
in schools, and also to yield substantial information on the different approaches, 
methods and materials used in this work. About 200 institutions in 40 countries 
take part actively in the project or intend to do so. 

About 100 of these institutions are in European countries. During a seminar 
held at the Unesco Institute for Education, at Hamburg, direct exchanges of 
information, views and suggestions were carried on among persons actively 
co-operating in Associated Schools Projects in this region. Most of the parti- 
cipants were headmasters or teachers who, having been engaged in the scheme 
for several years, were familiar with its aims and were experienced in planning 
and executing special programmes of education for international understanding. 
They were thus able to examine common problems from a practical point of 
view, and in specific rather than general terms. 

Convinced that their suggestions are of definite interest to all educators who 
desire to promote the development of international understanding, we present 
herewith an extract from the report adopted at the close of the seminar, con- 
cerning the methods and the content of such teaching: 

‘Thus far, work in Associated Schools Projects has been centred on three 
main themes: the aims and work of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies; the principles of human rights; and other nations and peoples. The 
themes were selected by representatives of participating schools at the outset 
of the programme and, in the judgement of participants at the seminar, the 
choice has proved to be sound. It is of course necessary to select limited and 
specific subjects within the themes. Much good work has been done in many 
institutions and there is ample evidence that education on these themes can 
make a significant contribution to international understanding. They are parti- 
cularly effective if work in the classroom is supplemented by some kind of 
extra-curricular activity (e.g., a Unesco club; participation in the Unesco gift 
coupon scheme; visits to other countries). 

‘It was also concluded that the themes are suitable for treatment with both 
younger and older pupils. Methods and specific content must of course be 
adapted to the capacities of different age groups. For example, with younger 
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pupils an approach to the emotions is effective, but should be used with pru- 
dence; with older pupils, the approach may be more intellectual. 

‘In general, teaching should take its point of departure from factors within 
the immediate environment and the experience of pupils, and should be pro- 
gressively broadened until the problems are seen on the world scale. For 
example, apprenticeship in the observance of human rights can be provided in 
the school itself as a basis for understanding of broader principles and their 
implications. Throughout, the teacher should strive for objectivity and should 
aim at developing the critical faculties of his pupils. If a wide range of source 
materials representing different points of view is used, it will help the pupils 
to understand the need for examining all sides of an issue before making a 
judgement and to learn to respect the views of others. 

‘It is both effective and logical to combine themes in teaching programmes. 
For example, teaching about Asian countries should be accorded an important 
place in the projects of European schools, in line with the objectives of the 
Unesco major project on mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values. It is only natural that the activities of the United Nations in Asian 
countries, and the contribution of Asian countries to the work of the United 
Nations, should receive attention in the course of such studies. Similarly, pro- 
grammes dealing with human rights, health, food, conservation of natural 
resources, education or other world problems may be combined with the study 
of other countries and of the United Nations. The magnitude of the problems, 
and the fact that the United Nations has thus far been able to accomplish 
relatively little in solving them, should be made clear to pupils, in order to 
help them to understand the need for strengthening the United Nations. 

‘As regards the study of other countries, it was felt that a comparative 
treatment of two or more countries was more useful for developing understand- 
ing of international problems than the study of a single country. Some combina- 
tions suggested were China and Japan, India and Pakistan, and Israel and the 
Arab countries of the Middle East. Projects on distant countries may present 
special difficulties as regards establishing contacts and obtaining suitable docu- 
mentation. However, while the study of nearby countries has practical 
advantages (for example, the possibilities for visiting the country studied are 
greater), schools should nevertheless make an effort to conduct effective pro- 
grammes dealing with Asian nations and peoples. 

‘Other suggestions were the following: 

‘The competent educational authorities of each country should promote the 
inclusion of information on the principles and work of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies in history, geography, civics, biology and other 
appropriate textbooks, and the inclusion of teaching about the United Nations 
in school curricula and syllabuses. 

‘Efforts should be made to win the support of inspectors of different school 
subjects for the Associated Schools Projects. 

‘Oral and written examinations in secondary schools and teacher training 
institutions should be made more flexible, so that questions related to themes 
of Associated Schools Projects may be included. 

‘The competent educational authorities in each country should arrange short 
courses of one to three days’ duration for teachers-in-service on education for 
international understanding and the work of Associated Schools. Expenses 
should be covered by Ministries of Education or other appropriate agencies. 

‘Educational authorities or National Commissions for Unesco should give 
financial assistance in the preparation of handbooks on education for inter- 
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national understanding which would be useful to teachers who are new to the 
work. 

‘National Commissions for Unesco should provide financial aid to enable 
teachers co-operating in the programme to visit participating schools in other 
countries and to make it possible for some experimental classes to visit coun- 
tries they have studied. (It was felt that such visits, among other advantages, 
would do much to stimulate the extension of the scheme.) 

‘Teachers and others co-operating in the programme should prepare plans 
and accompanying documentation for short, simple projects which may be 
carried out by any interested teacher. 

‘Facilities should be provided for exchanges of teachers between Associated 
Schools carrying out projects on the same or related themes. 

‘Interesting articles on Associated Schools Projects should be prepared for 
the educational press.’ 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


International Oceanographic Vessels and the Development 
of Marine Sciences 


Unesco decided to convene, in Europe next year, an intergovernmental con- 
ference that will be asked to study and adapt measures to facilitate the develop- 
ment of international oceanographic research. The assembled experts will 
examine the problems of the eventual common use by the interested States of 
international oceanographic ships and the application of an international re- 
search programme, along with the training of specialists in marine sciences.! 

In 1947, Dr. J. A. Fleming, then President of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, wrote to the Secretary-General of the United Nations in 
answer to an inquiry on the subject of establishing United Nations research 
laboratories: ‘A matter of first importance which I may suggest is that of 
“floating laboratories”. By this I mean vessels especially devoted to the multi- 
tudinous observitions and factual aspects—so vital to human progress—of 
geophysics, such as oceanography, geomagnetism, meteorology, volcanology, 
gravitational anomalies, the structure of the earth’s crust over the great oceanic 
areas of the Pacific, Indian and South Atlantic Oceans... .’ 

The Interim Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences which met in 1955 
recommended that a study be made on ‘the feasibility of operation of an inter- 
national research vessel to work primarily on little explored areas’. A sub- 
commission appointed to report on its findings on the subject stated that ‘the 
need for more continuous work in the deep oceans and the growing cost and 
difficulty of finding men to man the ships cannot be satisfied without combining 
the efforts and resources of many countries, and serious consideration must be 
given to the establishment of an International Oceanographic Ship. . .’. 

Suggestions of scientists that Unesco should sponsor international oceano- 
graphic expeditions or research ships have been transmitted to Unesco in the 
past by various National Commissions including those of Denmark, France and 
Sweden. 

At the ninth session of the General Conference, in 1956, the Programme 


1. See the article by G. E. R. Deacon, ‘The Future of the Marine Sciences’, in the January- 
February 1959 issue of the Unesco Chronicle. 
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Commission recommended that the Director-General should ‘study the pos- 
sibility of the construction of a research vessel by a group of Member States’. 
The comments and views addressed to the Secretariat by more than fifty 
international organizations or by scientists were arranged and analysed before 
being submitted in September 1958 to examination by a group of consultants 
from 14 different countries. Representatives of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the World Meteorological Organization and of 10 other intergovern- 
mental or non-governmental scientific organizations took part in the work. 

The consultants concluded that: ‘a new effort is required to foster the progress 
of oceanographic investigation, and that Unesco should take special measures 
to this end’. The consultants further gave ‘strong support to the proposal for 
international oceanographic vessels, owned or chartered under Unesco sponsor- 
ship, as a scheme to supplement national research ships already in operation, 
for tackling under a long-term programme, certain larger oceanographic prob- 
lems of world-wide interest unsuitable for being undertaken by existing research 
ships and for attracting the attention of successful scientists in all fields towards 
marine research, for making available jointly operated oceanographic vessels 
to groups of countries where marine studies are advanced but which do not yet 
possess such vessels individually, and for investigating areas of the ocean left 
relatively little explored, with the participation of scientists of countries having 
special interest in these areas, thereby serving also to train regional marine 
scientists as well as to cultivate interest for marine studies in the region’. 

The conclusions of the consultants’ meeting were unanimously supported by 
the International Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences, which met im- 
mediately afterwards. Three recommendations in this connexion were adopted 
by the committee, the first drawing attention to the need for ocean surveys, the 
second to the need for an international oceanographic vessel, and the third 
advising that studies concerning the proposed international oceanographic ves- 
sel should be continued, calling for advice where necessary from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations and from groups in various 
countries which have been making studies on the subject. 

The considerations of the consultants’ meeting and of the advisory committee 
pointed towards three types of international oceanographic vessel: (a) a specially 
constructed modern research ship that would be owned and operated under 
special arrangement by a group of interested Member States; (b) ‘regional’ 
research vessels operated for groups of countries scientifically advanced but not 
yet possessing research ships individually, or joint expeditions undertaken by 
scientists of these countries on chartered ships (arranged by intergovernmental 
agreement or directly sponsored by Unesco); and (c) Unesco sponsored inter- 
national vessel or expeditions to visit certain scientifically important areas of 
the ocean. 

With regard to the first type of ship proposed above, the experts pointed out 
that an international research vessel, less liable to be bound by national require- 
ments and demands, would be available for continuous specialized work aimed 
at obtaining information which would not only be of high scientific value for 
example in formulating theories and measuring methods concerning ocean 
water movements, but also, with the accrued scientific knowledge, contribute in 
the long run to the solution of such practical problems as (a) safe disposal of 
radioactive wastes in the ocean; (b) formulation of rational measures for in- 
creasing and maintaining the harvest of food from the sea; (c) knowing the 
trend of climatic changes on the earth in the years to come, caused by artificial 
as well as natural factors. 
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For the second type of project, that is, ‘regional’ vessels or expeditions for 
groups of advanced countries not possessing their own ships, costly specially- 
built vessels of the type envisaged under (a) would not be required. A trial 
might even be made with a chartered research ship on a pilot expedition 
sponsored internationally. It is expected that a ship operated under such an 
arrangement would necessarily spend much of its time in areas of immediate 
interest to the countries participating in the scheme. 

The third type of international oceanographic vessel suggested by the experts 
is a ship to be sent primarily to regions where marine research programmes 
have not yet been fully developed, to undertake surveys of the seas and oceans 
in these areas with the participation of regional marine scientists. This would 
contribute scientific information on little investigated sea areas, and at the same 
time help in training regional marine research workers, as well as raise interest 
in this domain of science in the countries visited by the international ship. 

It has been emphasized that this last-mentioned type of ship would only 
require good but ‘classical’ instruments for undertaking unspecialized basic 
physical, chemical, biological and related measurements, and the ship itself 
need not be specially built. This wou!d considerably reduce the cost of acquisi- 
tion and equipment. It had further been indicated that there are likely pos- 
sibilities of a suitable ship being offered free of charge to Unesco if the 
Organization would undertake responsibility for its operation during a limited 
number of years. At the same time it has been remarked that the administration 
of a chartered vessel can be arranged on a pre-paid contract basis, whereby 
the contracting firm ensures operation of the ship during a given period, 
guaranteeing under the same contract the coverage of all unforeseen repairs 
during that period. The administrative mechanism is thereby reduced practically 
to concluding a contract and paying a fixed sum at fixed intervals. 

The cost of operating a ship will necessarily be large (estimated by some 
experts to be at least $250,000 a year), and would postulate a substantial 
expansion of the Unesco marine sciences programme, if the last-mentioned 
mode of operation is envisaged. The International Advisory Committee on 
Marine Sciences has already suggested a proposed programme incorporating 
such an expansion and accounting for the cost of operating an international 
oceanographic vessel. Such a development of the marine sciences programme 
has now been supported by the International Council of Scientific Unions 
which, at its eighth general assembly, Washington, October 1958, adopted a 
resolution expressing its hope ‘that Unesco will undertake a major expansion of 
its marine sciences programme, and in particular that it will invite and help 
countries bordering on the Indian Ocean to take an active part in the inter- 
national investigations of the Indian Ocean planned by the special committee 
on oceanic research so that the International Council of Scientific Unions and 
Unesco can together assure that these countries gain full benefit from the results 
of the work’. 

Last November, at the time of the tenth session of the Unesco General Con- 
ference, delegates of China, Japan, Korea, Malaya, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Viet-Nam, as well as those of Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Netherlands and New Zealand, held a non-official meeting for a 
discussion of marine science projects that might be carried on jointly, as, for 
example, a regional project for South-East Asia for which funds might be 
requested from the United Nations Special Fund. 

The experts who took part in this exchange of views showed special interest 
in research projects that could be carried on with the third type of ship. 
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They decided that the research plan for the region of the Java Sea and the 
China Sea proposed in 1956 by two eminent experts, Dr. A. F. Bruun (Den- 
mark) and Dr. K. Wyirtki (Federal Republic of Germany) could form the basis 
of a project of that sort. These proposals were given deeper study—and no less 
favourable—during a meeting of oceanographers of the countries of East Asia 
and South-East Asia held in January at Saigon by invitation of the Viet-Nam 
government and under the patronage of the Unesco Science Co-operation 
Office for South-East Asia. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Activities of Member States and International Organizations 
for the East-West Major Project 


The year 1957 had been a year of consultations, preliminary studies, and the 
actual launching—for the major project concerning mutual appreciation of 
cultural values of the East and the West. During 1958, in carrying on this task, 
Unesco was already able to gain fruitful results. We will endeavour to give at 
this stage a view of activities undertaken by Member States and by international 
organizations—and will return to this subject in future issues of the Unesco 
Chronicle to tell of other activities in the project.! 

Many special committees for the East-West major project have been set up 
by Member States; on 31 December 1958, there were 39 of these committees 
in action. In other countries the National Commission itself, or its bureau, or 
some other body, assures the co-ordination of programmes undertaken under 
this project. 

The Secretariat endeavours by various means to stimulate the initiative of 
Member States, to help them by advice and certain services, and to help in the 
establishment of joint programmes among two or more States. 

Among the bilateral projects thus undertaken we may mention: the parallel 
series of mixed discussions which will be held in the United States and in India 
on traditional values and modern life in the two countries—discussions based 
on thorough preparations made in 1958; the exchanges being developed be- 
tween Denmark and the state of Mysore (India) in the field of community 
development and the information campaign that Denmark will undertake on 
the basis of that experiment. 

The programmes put into motion by Member States in a national way are 
too numerous and too diverse to be described in detail. Each country taking 
part in the project has used its own methods for its own special needs. Some 
countries devoted their first efforts to preliminary studies: assessment of the 
needs and the tasks, the preparation of bibliographies and of lists of materials 
bearing on Eastern and Western cultural values, the utilization of reference 
books, exchanges of documentation with other countries. Others organized 
great conferences, or small working parties, for the task of enlisting the interest 
of important sectors of public opinion. In some countries intellectual talks and 
meetings were held, often of international character, and some of these were 


1. The reader will find in the Unesco Chronicle of last November, under the title, ‘The 
Meeting of East and West’ (by Jacques Havet, of the Department of Cultural Activities) 
& general treatise on the character of the project and on the Organization’s plan of 
action in this field. 
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assisted by Unesco. Other countries began or developed substantial publication 
programmes: brochures for the general public, collections of books aimed to 
give readers a first view of other cultures, series of translations of representative 
works, etc. 

In the universities of some countries were seen the first effects of the major 
project: the establishment of certain chairs, the reorganization of teaching of 
general culture, encouragement of research in cultural values. Especially note- 
worthy is the action begun in many countries in school education, particularly 
at the secondary level: the study of measures for revision of curricula, improve- 
ment of textbooks and teaching materials, often through consultations and 
exchanges, the preparation of textbooks and new materials, the introduction of 
experimental programmes in certain schools, seminars and teachers’ discussion 
meetings, etc. In various countries, exchanges of persons with countries of 
other cultural zones have been developed; particularly, there has been a suc- 
cessful effort to assure that the visits of foreigners on fellowships result in cul- 
tural exchanges in the host countries. 

Another means of action that has drawn the interest of many Member States 
is the organization of various intellectual and artistic exhibitions and meetings 
and performances—colloquies, poetry recitals, historical or cultural exhibits, 
concerts, stage shows, dancing recitals. In some countries training courses in 
the culture of another region are held for the instruction of educators and 
publicists as well as for leaders in youth work and adult education. Radio and 
television programmes produced in various countries are important in the 
project, and in some cases there are co-ordinated campaigns for East-West 
understanding assuring the maximum result of informational work directed 
toward the general public. 

The international organizations have responded very favourably to the call 
of Unesco in this work. Among the intergovernmental organizations, especial 
mention is due to the Council of Europe, which is preparing for the use of 
Eastern countries certain materials to present European culture, and the Arab 
League, which is carrying on an important programme of translation of Western 
classical works. 

Among the international non-governmental organizations a broad movement 
is developing, and most of them have decided to intensify those activities— 
among their normal ones—which can contribute to the East-West rapproche- 
ment. Further, these organizations, according to their own field of action have 
launched some special programmes, often in close collaboration with Unesco: 
studies, surveys, publication of articles, etc., in the field of philosophy and the 
humanities, in the social sciences, meetings and seminars for educators, pre- 
paration of materials and documentation, increases of exchanges in the fields 
of school education and out-of-school education; organization of international 
talks and concrete programmes in music, in the plastic arts, etc.; and, in the 
tasks of the principal means of mass communication, the study of exchanges of 
radio broadcasts, the means of stirring the interest of newspaper editors, etc. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Travel Grants for Youth Leaders 


‘The Unesco General Conference authorized the Director-General to offer a 
limited number of international travel grants in 1959 and 1960 to youth 
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leaders, for the purpose of study of youth problems in countries other than 
their own. 

Awards will be made to the organizations which submit to Unesco the best 
study programmes on youth work for periods of between three and twelve 
months in countries other than those from which candidates will be selected. 
Candidates should be between the ages of 20 and 30 years. 

The studies may consist of attendance at international gatherings (seminars, 
working parties, etc.) for young people; internships with national or inter- 
national youth organizations; study of or participation in governmental pro- 
grammes for young people (youth legislation, programmes for youth in urban 
and rural communities, study of the United Nations and Specialized Agen- 
cies, etc.); work camps, fundamental education programmes, etc. These studies 
may be carried out by an individual grantee or by a group of youth leaders of 
which the Unesco grantee is a member, and should be concentrated in a limited 
number of countries, in order to afford the young people sufficient time to form 
an intelligent impression of the countries visited. 

Each recipient of a Unesco travel grant will be required to submit to Unesco, 
within a period of three months after his return to his home country, a report 
describing the nature of his participation, his period of intensive study, and 
resulting action. This report may include: impressions of the countries visited; 
comments on technical subjects, showing what was learnt; observations on the 
study programme followed and its effects on the promotion of international 
understanding; suggestions as to how to use the experience gained abroad. 

The purpose of the grants is to provide international experience and leader- 
ship training which beneficiaries would otherwise not be able to enjoy and from 
which they will derive the maximum benefit both for themselves and for those 
with whom they are to work and come into contact on their return home. At 
the same time the grantees will have an opportunity to develop their knowledge 
of world affairs and a social outlook through participation in educational pro- 
jects taking place in various regions of the world, based on subjects closely 
related to Unesco’s programme. 

Simultaneously with the training of youth leaders, Unesco aims at aiding 
recognized youth organizations or government authorities to expand their youth 
activities, more especially in those countries where work among youth has 
recently commenced or needs developing, and at establishing closer relations 
between the youth of the sending and host countries. 
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Publications 


Primary Education throughout the World 


The development of international collaboration through the United Nations and 
its Specialized Agencies and many regional organizations increasingly demons- 
trates the need for well-organized global surveys of the facts which constitute 
the economic, political and social reality of the diverse cultures of the world 
today. When leaders meet at an international conference to discuss a particular 
problem and to plan concerted action in a given social or political field they 
must have sufficient information to be able to form a broad general view of the 
question, so that they can focus their attention simultaneously on many, if not 
all, parts of the world and give proper attention to the full significance, in terms 
of human activities, efforts and needs, of measures that may be envisaged. 
Accurate information presented in comparable form, constituting in itself a 
global picture, is not just an academic exercise: it is an essential basis for 
common action for human welfare. 

That is the first reason why Unesco undertook in 1955 the publication of a 
series of reference works on education throughout the world. The second 
volume of this series has just been published; it is devoted entirely to primary 
education.! Its purpose is to give a general view of primary schooling as it is 
actually conducted throughout the world and a more detailed picture of its 
organization in each country or territory. The general study is more com- 
prehensive than in the first volume (which dealt with all levels of education 
from kindergarten to adult education) and includes a statistical analysis of the 
evolution of primary education throughout the world since 1930. 

The introduction to the volume consists of several international studies. 
These are followed by 197 national chapters which account for all political and 
territorial units with distinct school systems. 

The national chapters, which form the greater part of the book, cover primary 
education under five principal headings: historical view; policy and administra- 
tion; organization; trends and problems; bibliography. These chapters are com- 
plete monographs, written generally by the competent authorities of each coun- 
try. The school system is illustrated by an organization diagram, and there is 
also a new kind of diagram of the administrative structure. 

Four statistical tables go with most of the chapters. A summary table ot 
school statistics gives a comprehensive view of the number of teachers and 
pupils for each level of education and each type of school. A second table gives 
expenditure on education, and breaks down the figures by sources of funds and 


1. World Survey of Education: 1l—Primary Education, 1,390 pages, price $26; £6.10s.; 
7,800 FF. (To be published also in French.) 
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objects of expenditure. The trend table shows the evolution of primary educa-- 
tion since 1930, the known or estimated school-age population at five-yearly 
intervals, and the corresponding ratio of enrolments to the total school-age 
population. The fourth table shows the distribution of the primary school 
population by age, grade and sex. 

The second reason for this publication emerges clearly. Each national section: 
has its own interest and value. Those concerned professionally with primary 
school teaching in a given country can find certain general principles or inter- 
national standards in the first part of the volume; they are also likely to wish 
to examine closely the situation in other countries resembling their own. This. 
will also be so for educationists and research workers who have a professional 
interest in knowing what resources this or that country has for primary educa- 


tion. A reference work such as this book meets a deeply felt need—that of 


taking benefit from others’ experience—which is shown in the constant ex- 
changes of students and professors from one country to another, and the 
exchanges of publications and correspondence. These activities are in con- 
tinuous development and it is believed that this book will contribute toward 
making such contacts more frequent and more fruitful. 


Techniques of Mediation and Conciliation 


Mediation, which is the well-intentioned intervention of a third party in a con- 


flict between two equals, is a phenomenon of international law that reappears. 
from time to time in human history. On the other hand conciliation is a 
recently evolved technique which up to this time has not played an important 
part in international juridical conflicts. Conciliation is the entrusting to an 
individual or a group of individuals, who may or may not be representatives of 
the parties to the conflict, the task of bringing the adversaries closer together 


and, in a general way, of reducing the tension, while encouraging and awaiting. 


direct contacts between them. All the experience we have had in this method 
is derived from the political debates in the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. 

And it is noteworthy that, from the very first use of conciliation in inter- 
national affairs, the labour disputes within a country—the battle between various 
‘pressure groups’ striving to strengthen their economic position and not to 
assert challenged rights—are the kind of contest that most resembles conflicts 
between States. The question now is, whether the techniques elaborated and 
perfected for more than a half century to resolve labour disputes could help to: 
resolve international conflict. 

An answer to that question is attempted in the /nternational Social Science 
Bulletin,! published by Unesco, which has just appeared. This number contains, 
in addition to an introduction and conclusions by K. Lipstein, of Cambridge 
University, a study by Elmore Jackson on mediation and conciliation in inter- 
national law; an article by Professor Paul Durand, of the Faculty of Law of 
Paris, on mediation and conciliation of collective labour disputes; an article by 
Cesare Biglia and Luigi Paolo Spinosa, professors of the University of Milan, 
on the role of conciliation in civil procedure, and a discussion (brought together 
by Miss Hergard Toussaint, Hamburg jurist) on conciliation procedures in the 








1. International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 4, 1958, Unesco, Price: $1; 6/-; 
300 FF. 
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Federal Republic of Germany, Switzerland, Austria, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, England and the United States. 

Summing up the results of the inquiry, Mr. Lipstein writes: ‘The law of civil 
procedure does not offer any guidance for the development of international 
conciliation and mediation, except in so far as the judicial settlement of legal 
disputes is concerned. Within this limited ambit international law has used its 
own Creative powers to devise means comparable to those employed in domestic 
law. Labour law, on the other hand, has accumulated a fund of practice which, 
owing to the similarity of situations, the frequency of their occurrence and the 
universal need for their peaceful solution, provides a body of standards and 
techniques accepted by the nations of the world. A study of these techniques is 
indispensable for a rational and systematic development of an international 
procedure for the settlement of political disputes which combines the features 
of conciliation and mediation. The present collection of studies is a small and 
tentative contribution to this undertaking.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
(Other Unesco publications of recent months) 


BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


Index translationum: international bibliography of translations. No. 10, Unesco, 701 p., 
price: $18; 90/-; 5 400 FF (bilingual English/French). 

The tenth annual volume (new series) of Jndex Translationum contains information on 

nearly 28,000 translations published in 1957, in 65 countries. Counting those listed in 

this last volume, it is estimated that in 10 years 181,759 translations have been listed in 

Index Translationum. 

The translations are divided according to the country of publication, and, within each 
national bibliography, according to the 10 main categories of the universal decimal clas- 
sification system. A statistical table in which is indicated the number of translations of 
each category in each national bibliography, and an alphabetical index of authors com- 
plete the book. 

Index Translationum is intended to index each year all translations that are published 
in the entire world, on all subjects. It makes it possible for those who are interested in 
international cultural exchanges to know what original works of a country of a cultural 
region have been translated in other countries or regions, and to determine into what 
languages this or that author has been translated. 

The Index provides in convenient form details of interest to all those concerned directly 
with translations (writers, translators, booksellers, librarians, bibliographers, scholars, 
scientists) as to how to obtain works that they wish to use. 


Bibliography of monolingual scientific and technical glossaries. Vol. Il—Miscellaneous 
sources. Unesco, 146 p., price: $2.50; 12/6; 875 FF (bilingual English/French). 
Monolingual definition of technical terms is indispensable for the precise transmission of 
ideas from author to reader and for the production of multilingual scientific and technical 
dictionaries. In 1953 Unesco published the edition of its bibliography of that type of 
dictionary. - 

Dr. Eugen Wiister, Austrian engineer well known for his international work in the 
field of definition of technical terms, was invited by Unesco to prepare this bibliography 
just published, in which the glossaries are classified by subject and at the same time 
indexed by author and language. Volume I of this work, which comprised glossaries pub- 
lished by various national associations engaged in standardization, is now followed by 
Volume II which provides the list of glossaries published by many individual authors and 
by various associations. 
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Teaching about the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies: a selected bibliography 
(collection: Educational studies and documents, no. 29). Unesco, 60 p., price: $1; 5/-; 
300 FF (also in French). 

This bibliography was prepared jointly by the Education Section of the United Nations 
Department of Public Information and the Education Clearing House of Unesco. It 
follows two earlier bibliographies on the subject published by Unesco in 1950 and 1954, 
in the series, Towards World Understanding. In the first part of this new work the reader 
will find a list of books, periodicals and audio-visual aids published by the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies, most likely to be useful to primary and secondary school 
teachers. The second part contains a selection of documentation materials published by 
the Member States and non-governmental organizations. 


Vacations Abroad, vol. XI, 1959. Unesco, 180 p., price: $1.25; 6/-; 350 FF (trilingual 

English/French/Spanish). 

The eleventh edition of this directory contains information on diverse activities organized 
for 1959 in more than 75 countries, offering to young people of different countries and 
educational interests and backgrounds the opportunity to participate together in study 
courses, discussion groups, excursions and camp work of social value: 

Vacation courses offering numerous opportunities for study during the summer months; 
courses dealing with the language and culture of the host country, courses specially ar- 
ranged for participants from a number of countries, summer courses organized by national 
associations or societies and offering a great variety of subjects catering for persons with 
widely differing interests. 

Hotels, holiday camps and centres offering planned programmes of activities, such as 
excursions, sightseeing visits, sports and discussion groups. 

Study tours varying widely in character, but for general educational and cultural pur- 
poses. 

International voluntary work camps, making it possible for young people of different 
countries to work together on a project of social value involving unskilled or semi-skilled 
manual labour. 

Vacation scholarships for participation in summer schools, together with similar op- 
portunities for study, travel or in-service training abroad during summer vacations. 

Publications containing information on vacation courses, study tours and various other 
vacation activities. 

Fare reductions available to persons taking part in vacation courses, etc., are indicated, 
where it is possible to do so. 


East and West: towards mutual understanding, by Georges Fradier. Unesco, 49 p. (also in 
French, and to be published in Spanish). 

This brochure is intended mainly to present to the Western reader the Unesco major 

project concerning mutual appreciation of the cultural values of the East and the West. 

Here one finds an exposition of the facts of the problem of this mutual understanding, 

an historical point of view as well as in today’s perspective, and also the main outlines of 

the work plan of Unesco in the project. 


PERIODICALS 


Education abstracts. Monthly, annual subscription $2; 10/-; 600 FF; single issue $0.25; 
1/3; 75 FF (also in French and Spanish). 
This periodical lists recent publications of interest to educators. Each issue is devoted to 
a specific problem and contains bibliographical information followed by a series of brief 
analyses of books or articles. 
Vol. X, No. 10: Selected educational periodicals. 
Vol. XI, No. 1: School furniture and equipment. 


Fundamental and adult education. Quarterly bulletin, annual subscription (beginning with 
1959) $1.50; 7/6; 450 FF; single issue $0.50; 2/3; 125 FF (also in French). 
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A periodical containing articles devoted to important innovations in out-of-school and 
adult education, to programmes in that field and their general principles of application. 

Vol. X, No. 3. In the contents: ‘The four cultural problems of technically advanced 
countries’; adult education in France, in the Federal Republic of Germany and in the 
Sudan; ‘The Rome belt experiment’. 

Vol. X, No. 4: ‘Workers’ education in Israel’; ‘The liquidation of illiteracy in the 
Rumanian People’s Republic’; ‘Training book illustrators in South Asia’; ‘The literacy 
campaign in Peru’; ‘Whither adult education in India?’; ‘The workers’ education centre at 
Bierville’. 


Unesco bulletin for libraries. Monthly, annual subscription $3.50; 17/6; 1000 FF; single 
issue $0.35; 1/9; 100 FF (also in French, Spanish, Russian). 
Vol. XIII, No. 1. In the contents: ‘Symposium on national libraries in Europe’; ‘Unesco 
public library pilot project in the eastern region of Nigeria’; ‘A new small library building 
in Finland’; ‘Library training in Japan’. 
Vol. XIII, No. 2-3: ‘The international exchange of publications’: text of the new con- 
ventions; the organization of new national exchange centres, the international exchanges 
in 1957-58, etc. 


Unesco copyright bulletin. Quarterly, annual subscription (beginning with 1959) $4; 20/-; 
1200 FF; single issue $2.40; 12/-; 700 FF (trilingual English/French/Spanish). 

Vol. XI, No. 2. This issue contains, mainly, the summary records of the third session 

of the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee, held at Geneva from 18 to 23 August 

1958. 








News of national commissions 


A MESSAGE FROM R. GALINDO POHL, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF RELATIONS WITH 
MEMBER STATES, TO PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


In your regional meetings and in the General Conference itself, you have ex- 
pressed the desire that a liaison publication be created among Unesco National 
Commissions. This publication was to give them a permanent public forum 
and, at the same time, to encourage their co-operation. You are eager to learn 
the achievements of various National Commissions, either to use them as a 
source of inspiration or else to join them in the measure of your means. You 
also desire to communicate your own ideas and plans in the hope of stimulating 
fertile discussions and, above all, widespread collaboration. You also appear 
to be equally eager to discuss your common problems of organization and 
operation among yourselves, as well as the best possible methods which could 
be made available to you to participate in the activities of the Organization and 
to spread its ideal of understanding among peoples and international peace. 

As soon as he had obtained the authorization of the Tenth General Con- 
ference, the Director-General set out to meet this request so often expressed. 
He changed the structure of the Unesco Chronicle so that its columns are now 
open to you. From January 1959 onward, an entire section of this publication 
must therefore become your creation. It is offered to you as a place for ex- 
changing your ideas, your experience and your questions. It is the forum of the 
National Commissions—it is your monthly ‘congress’. 

The Chronicle will continue to supply you with news and studies of Unesco’s 
programme, its meaning and its progressive application. It will also include 
official communications. But it expects you to provide it with news and articles 
concerning your work or your problems—news, perhaps, of the great achieve- 
ments with which your National Commission is associated in your own country 
but also of modest activities which still have a certain scope and which can 
serve as examples. 

This desire which you have expressed so repeatedly can now become a reality. 
The desire and the means of satisfying it have been brought together. It is now 
up to each of you to breathe life into this part of the Chronicle which is 
reserved for you. It is hoped that these pages—your pages—will be the live- 
liest, the richest and the most stimulating of all pages published by Unesco. 
They must reflect the life of your 75 National Commissions. They bear witness 
to your activity. 

I would like to conclude with a practical suggestion. Each National Com- 
mission might appoint a ‘Unesco Chronicle correspondent’. This task could be 
given to the Secretary of the National Commission or to another person who 
would be in contact with him in order to be close to the source of news. This 
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correspondent would be responsible for the presence—or the absence—of his 
National Commission in the columns of the Chronicle. 

On my own side, I will try to keep you informed of the results of this 
experiment in regular letters. But the best and the most positive indication of 
its success will lie in the variety and the interest which you will be able to give 
these pages. It is up to you to fill them. 


VISITS TO UNESCO HOUSE BY COMMISSION SECRETARIES 
Mr. Rioseco, Secretary of the Chilean National Commission 


The recent visit of Mr. Alberto Rioseco, secretary of the Chilean National 
Commission since January 1958, to Unesco House was the first of its kind 
under Unesco’s 1959-60 programme. 

A lawyer and a university professor in his early forties, Mr. Rioseco was 
born in Concepcion. He studied at the university there and later at the Uni- 
versity of Chile in Santiago. After practising and teaching law in Concepcion, 
Mr. Rioseco later moved to the capital to teach economics in the schools of 
law and sociology of the University of Chile. He visited the United States in 
1955 and 1956 on a Unesco fellowship where he studied the social implica- 
tions of industrialization. In addition to his duties as secretary-general of the 
Chilean National Commission, Mr. Rioseco is active in several professional 
associations. 

At the end of his stay in Paris, we asked Mr. Rioseco several questions: 

‘Not all National Commissions function in the same way. Could you tell us 
how the Chilean National Commission functions?’ 

‘It was created by an official decree which defines its membership and its 
attributions. The authors of this decree wanted the Commission to be composed 
mainly of non-official elements so that all the country’s educational, scientific 
and cultural activities would be represented, as well as outstanding figures in 
these various fields. The permanent secretariat is not attached to a ministry— 
it is directly responsible to the Commission.’ 

‘What is the structure of the Commission and what are its attributions?’ 

‘Its main organs are a general assembly and an executive committee. The 
general assembly is made up of all the Commission’s members: fully-fledged 
members, representatives of institutions and outstanding figures in education, 
science and culture. Il also includes delegates of the Chilean sections of non- 
governmental organizations recognized by Unesco. Non-official elements form 
the majority of this assembly, which meets from one to three times a year to 
hear the report of its executive committee and to decide on the Commission’s 
line of action. 

‘As for the executive committee, it assumes the heaviest share of the Com- 
mission activities. It is composed of the Minister of Education—who acts as 
chairman—the Under-Secretary of State for Education, representatives of the 
Ministries of Education and Foreign Affairs, a representative of the University 
of Chile and the State Technical University, a representative of private uni- 
versities and three members elected by the general assembly. Although official 
elements appear to form a majority within this committee, the Commission’s 
desire for autonomy is stronger, nevertheless, than any governmental inter- 
vention. 

‘The attributions of the Commission were laid down in conformity with the 
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spirit governing Unesco’s work: to co-ordinate Unesco activities in Chile, to 
maintain close relations with the Organization, to advise the government in so 
far as Unesco’s programme and budget are concerned, to designate experts and 
delegates to conferences and, finally, to contribute to the execution of Unesco’s 
programme in Chile. In fact, the Commission has full powers concerning the 
programme of Technical Assistance and participation in the activities of Member 
States and also in the selection of fellows.’ 

‘Could you tell us about its special committees?’ 

‘We have four special committees: East-West major project; the major pro- 
jection on the extension of primary education in Latin America; libraries and 
bibliography and museums. To these, you should add our regional committees 
at Concepcion and Antofagasta. A third regional committee is now being set 
up at Valdavia. Recently created under the auspices of the Commission, the 
Association of Former Unesco Fellows contributes to spreading Unesco’s work.’ 

‘How does the Commission participate in drawing up Unesco’s programme 
of activities in Chile? 

‘The Chilean government has decided that, generally speaking, all national 
activities related to Unesco’s programme should be submitted to the Commis- 
sion which has the task of studying their various aspects and of seeing that 
these projects are carried out. 

‘Every year, the Minister of Foreign Affairs convenes representatives of the 
national bodies concerned with various aspects of the Technical Assistance 
programme so that they may contribute to its planning. As far as Unesco 
activities are concerned, our Commission is fully authorized to act in the 
name of the Ministry of Education; for example, it is responsible for everything 
reated to Unesco in the Technical Assistance programme. The Commission 
gathers the required data, selects projects and lays down priorities. Throughout 
this process, it remains in contact with the Ministry of Education, the univer- 
sities and other public or private organizations concerned. In carrying out this 
task, it is also helped by the resident representative of the Technical Assistance 
Board in Chile and by the delegate or official designated every year by Unesco 
for this purpose. 

‘Requests submitted to Unesco either under the programme of participation 
in the activities of Member States or under other projects of the Organization 
are also studied by the Commission.’ 

‘Could you give us an example illustrating the autonomy of the Commission?’ 

‘The selection of fellows. In this field the Commission has absolute power. It 
organizes competitive examinations, it selects candidates and it sets priorities. 
This does not prevent it from calling upon the advice of a specialist in each 
case. For example, in selecting candidates for fellowships awarded by the major 
project on the extension of education in Latin America, it calls upon Mrs. Irma 
Sala, a former member of the Secretariat of Unesco. 

‘As soon as it has been informed of the creation of a fellowship—and as 
soon as this fellowship has been accepted by the government—the Commission 
organizes a competitive examination which is announced in the press, on the 
radio and by the institutions concerned, e.g. the provincial supervisors ef educa- 
tion in the case of fellowships for educators; associations of intellectuals in the 
case of fellowships for writers, etc. 

‘Once all data has been gathered, a small committee, assisted by a specialist 
is set up within the Commission. Specific suggestions are then made to the 
executive committee which selects future fellowship-holders itself. 

‘In examining candidates for proficiency in foreign languages we call upon 
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‘certain institutes, such as the Chile-North America Institute or the Franco- 
‘Chilean Institute, or upon teachers or members of the executive committee.’ 

‘Can you tell us of some other activities of the Commission?’ 

‘It makes Unesco’s work widely known through the press and radio, by 
organizing lectures and by publishing an annual. It maintains a library where 
call the Organization’s publications are available.’ 

‘Do you wish to make any comments upon Unesco’s projects in Chile?’ 

‘Chilean public opinion has been aware of Unesco’s help in the reorganiza- 
tion of the University of Concepcion and, in particular, of its various institutes 
whose operations concern all of Latin America. We also attach extreme im- 
portance to the work of the Latin American Social Science Faculty, as well as 
to the courses organized at the University of Chile for educators and under the 
Latin American major project.’ 

‘What are your first impressions of your visit to Unesco House?’ 

‘This personal contact with officials responsible for the various chapters of 
Unesco’s programme is extremely important. By discussing the various prob- 
lems which come up we can reduce the difficulties that arise and we can open 
new horizons. Thanks to my visit the activities carried out by Unesco in Chile 
through our Commission may be increased to the extent that the Commission 
will be able to expand its own activities. I am thinking, for example, of the 
Unesco Coupon Scheme which will be extended to Chile following my visit. 

‘I would like to take advantage of this interview to thank the Unesco authori- 
ties for the chance they have given me to develop co-operation between the 
Chilean National Commission and the Secretariat. At the same time, I would 
like to extend my cordial greetings to other National Commissions with whom 
the Chilean National Commission would like to organize a wide exchange of 
ideas and experience.’ 


Mr. Tahar Guiga, Secretary of the Tunisian National Commission 


Mr. Tahar Guiga, executive secretary of the Tunisian National Commission, 
also visited Unesco from 22 December to 9 January. At the end of his stay he 
wrote his impressions. 

‘. . . L landed in Paris full of faith and stirred by a beginner’s zeal. 

‘What did I gain from this three-week stay? 

‘A large number of meetings with members of the Secretariat enabled me to 
obtain a panoramic glimpse of most of Unesco’s varied activities—and this is 
extremely useful. 

‘I was able to grasp the role which Unesco must play in relation to Member 
States. Unesco informs, stimulates and co-ordinates, but the basic role in the 
execution of projects remains in the hands of the countries. This defines the 
limits of international assistance and guarantees its effectiveness. 

‘In visiting the clearing houses of various departments, I was able to realize 
the value of documentation collected by Unesco in several fields. I think it 
‘would be extremely useful for my country—which is now organizing research 
centres and studying various projects—to call upon these clearing houses for 
‘systematic help. 

‘There is a practical side of Unesco’s activity which is useful to understand 
to avoid mistakes and to make our work easier. You can acquire this practical 
‘knowledge—the fruit of tested techniques and long experience—only through 
personal contact with those persons who have perfected the machinery and 
who are continuing to improve it. In this way, I was able to learn about the 
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Technical Assistance programme, the participation programme and the Special 
Fund. I learned how to formulate requests. I learned the criteria for fellow- 
ships, etc.—all elements which will be useful to me in making suggestions to 
my government. 

‘In the case of certain officials whom I saw, I was glad to note a desire to go 
beyond routine and to study working methods once more in the light of experi- 
ence. This proves the vitality of the Organization. 

‘Visiting different departments enabled me to clarify certain ideas and to 
visualize certain forms of activities which could be carried out in my country 
under Unesco’s programme. .. .’ 


BRIEF NEWS ITEMS 


Argentina. The Argentine National Commission for Unesco was created by 
decree on 16 October 1958. Steps have been taken since then concerning the 
membership of this new body, the designation of members of its executive com- 
mittee and of its various working committees. The Unesco relations service 
serves as the Commission’s permanent secretariat. 

Following the mission of Mr. G. K. Thompson, a Unesco specialist, am 
international documentation centre has been established. It is directed by 
Mr. Gregorio Weinberg, who will shortly receive a Unesco fellowship. 

The Unesco Relations Service recently published a report of its activities in 
1958. 


Belgium. The Ministry of Education organized a large-scale exhibition at the 
Palais des Congrés in Brussels in honour of the tenth anniversary of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Its inauguration was preceded by a press. 
conference in which representatives of the Belgian Association for the United 
Nations called attention to the meaning of this commemoration. The exhibition 
will be later shown in other cities with the co-operation of local adult education 
bodies. The Ministry of Education also organized a ceremony for schools in 
Brussels to commemorate this anniversary at which speeches were made by 
Mr. Vandenborre, secretary-general of the Unesco National Commission; 
Mr. A. de Smael, president of the European Division of World Brotherhood 
and Professor de Mayer of the Catholic University of Louvain. Finally, a 
special commemorative stamp was issued by the Ministry of Communications. 

An International Folk Education Congress was held at Charleroi and at 
La Louviére, from 30 June to 6 July 1958, under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education, Unesco, the Belgian National Commission for Unesco and the 
Higher Folk Education Council. A special issue of Rencontres—the publication 
of the Provincial Institute of Folk Education—was recently devoted to this. 
meeting. It published the text of a speech made by the representative of the 
Unesco Secretariat who stated: ‘. . . Man, if he wants to become worthy of his 
name and to achieve his destiny, has a long and difficult struggle to wage 
through the fogs and against the phantoms of his childhood. The first conquest 
which he must make is that of judgement. He must see clearly, he must avoid 
confusion and he must not seek the obscure. There is a great temptation to 
live in shadows or in half-darkness which disguises the uncertainties of think- 
ing and of character. Light often is painful and hurts. It is also tempting not to 
think for oneself and to look to guides who think and judge for you, for one’s. 
ideas and for one’s conduct. In fact, judgement demands a constant and a large 
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effort. It is so convenient and so pleasant to slumber when you should be alert. 
Wise judgement requires mental effort and a permanent determination to be 
informed and to improve one’s knowledge. It can be said that no judgement is 
possible without a large supply of courage—that form which is not as well 
known and which is not as widely honoured as physical courage: intellectual 
courage. Courage is also needed to accept the fact of being alone. For the 
exercising of judgement implies that at certain times—and often at dramatic 
and decisive moments in public or private life—the man who refuses to follow 
and who says “no” to a collective “yes” will be alone. At such a time he can no 
longer be a child. The adult is the man who is capable of facing the anxiety of 
solitude—and even the animosity of persons dear to him—to express the testi- 
mony of his inner evidence . . .’. 


Brazil. The Brazilian Institute for Education, Science and Culture (IBESC) 
which serves as National Commission for Unesco, has set up a working com- 
mittee for the East-West major project. The institute has also undertaken the 
publication of a periodical entitled Correio de IBESC. 


Canada. The Canadian National Commission recently made a grant to the 
Canadian Association of Adult Education to enable it to undertake a project 
in the field of East-West relations. The association, in co-operation with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, is planning a 10-week radio course in 
international affairs having as its theme some aspect of Orient-Occident rela- 
tions. Tentative plans envisage a series of half-hour programmes, for which 
literature would be available for individuals and groups wishing to participate 
in the course. The Canadian Institute of Public Affairs and the United Nations 
Association will also co-operate in the execution of this project. 


Colombia. The Ministry of Education has prepared a draft decree concerning 
the reorganization of the National Commission for Unesco. 


Costa Rica. Miss Teresa Rodriguez Alvarado has been named secretary of the 
National Commission for Unesco. 


Cuba. The National Commission for Unesco still publishes its regular bulletin, 
The Commission recently participated in the organization of a series of lectures 
in Havana on the geography of the ocean bed attended by about eighty students 
and prepared by Professor Carlos Pedemonte Sabin. 

The Latin American centre of documentation on youth problems, which 
functions as an ‘associated project’, thanks to the co-operation of Unesco and 
the Cuban National Commission, publishes a bulletin. Recently it issued a 
series of pamphlets destined for youth organizations in the region. 

Organized by the School of Drawing of Cuba, under the auspices of the 
National Commission, as well as with the co-operation of the Unesco Regional 
Office and the National Commissions of Panama, Nicaragua, El Salvador and 
Guatemala, an exhibition of drawings by schoolchildren in Central America 
was held at the National Fine Arts Museum. It was inaugurated by the Minister 
of Education. 

A seminar on the use of museums as educators was held in Havana for 
students in the last year of the Normal School. 

Following another seminar on the improvement of teaching methods, the 
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Ministry of Education and the Regional Unesco Office are now working on 
the establishment of an educational documentation centre. 

The setting up of a model school library by the National Commission has 
been completed. The library will function in a few weeks’ time. 


Czechoslovakia. A plenary meeting of the National Commission was held on 
20 January in Prague. A report of the delegation on the deliberations of the 
tenth session of the General Conference was discussed and the work plan of 
the National Commission for 1959 approved. Special attention will be devoted 
to the means of improving international collaboration in the field of natural 
sciences and to Czech participation in the preparation of encyclopaedic works. 
A separate item on the agenda was devoted to the evaluation of Czecho- 
slovakia’s contribution to the East-West major project. The plenary meeting 
also approved the constitution of a section for adult education. 

In January, the National Commission also called a meeting of the Czech 
Children’s Film Centre. The two main points on the agenda were a report of 
Czech participants in the Brussels Children’s Film Festival and the plan of 
work of the Czech centre for 1959. It was decided to prepare a series of 
catalogues of films for children compiled according to different viewpoints 
(theme, age groups, accessibility, etc.) and a special study of possible forms of 
international exchange of films for children. 


Dominican Republic. The National Commission for Unesco has created two 
working committees, one on the East-West major project and the other on the 
major project concerning the extension of primary education in Latin America. 


Ecuador. The National Commission for Unesco has just published a booklet 
reporting on its activities in 1957 and 1958. 


Ghana. On his way to Geneva, where he has been assigned as Ghana’s per- 
manent delegate to the Specialized Agencies.of the United Nations, Dr. J. E. 
Bossman stopped in Paris to meet members of the Unesco Secretariat and to 
discuss the Organization’s programme. The creation of a National Commission 
is planned in the near future in Ghana. 


Guatemala. The Unesco Secretariat has received the June 1958 issue of the 
National Commission’s bulletin, published with the aid of the Organization. 

Six working committees have been set up within the National Commission: 
the mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values; libraries; 
museums; mass communication; craft industries and bibliography. An associa- 
tion of former Unesco fellows has also been created. 

A ‘Committee of Friends of Unesco’ was recently set up in the city of 
Quetzaltenango with the help of the National Commission. 


Haiti. The National Commission for Unesco met in January to elect its steer- 
ing committee. The members of the outgoing committee were all re-elected. 

The Commission keeps local radio stations informed of Unesco’s activities 
in order to encourage the widest possible spread of news concerning this 
subject. 

The sub-committee on youth has met regularly in recent months. It is study- 
ing the possibility of organizing a national seminar on youth problems. 

In order to protect and encourage craft industries, the National Commission 
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recently organized a national campaign with the help of material supplied by 
Unesco. 

To carry out a recommendation of the Second Conference of National Com- 
missions in the Western Hemisphere, the possibility of creating an association 
of former Unesco fellows is now being studied. 

The examination of problems raised by the execution of the major project 
on the extension of primary education in Latin America was turned over to the 
National Commission’s sub-committee on education and the social sciences. 


Honduras. The Ministry of Education has prepared a decree concerning the 
reorganization of the National Commission for Unesco. 


India. As a first step towards the implementation of the Unesco major project 
on the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values, the 
Indian National Commission for Unesco in collaboration with the University 
of Delhi held a seminar on Traditional Values in Indian Life, from 13 to 
15 December 1958. The purpose of this seminar was to locate those traditional 
values which were considered to be most deserving for dissemination in the 
West. 

A regional meeting of experts from India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia and 
Ceylon was organized by the Institute of Traditional Cultures at Madras from 
3 to 7 November 1958 to suggest practical measures for the preservation and 
the renewal of traditional cultures in South-East Asia. The seminar was 
attended by the Deputy Educational Officer to the Government of India, who 
represented the Ministry of Education, and the Indian National Commission 
for co-operation with Unesco. 


Iran. The celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Declaration of Human 
Rights was marked by the reading of a message from the Shah by the Court 
Minister. The Prime Minister, the Minister of Education and Dr. Matine Daf- 
tari, President of the Iranian Association for the United Nations, also spoke 
on this occasion. They stressed the importance of the Universal Declaration 
and the efforts made throughout the world for human rights, as well as the 
work which must still be done to achieve this ideal, to which the world aspires, 
in the future. 

The National Commission for Unesco had newspaper articles published on 
the part played by the Universal Declaration in the life of man. Teheran news- 
papers all seized the opportunity to stress the lofty goal sought by the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and devoted editorials to the subject. Commemorative 
stamps were issued by the PTT Ministry. 


Italy. The biennial plenary session of the National Commission was held on 
13 October in the Palazzo Corsini at Rome. Among the speakers were the 
chairmen of the different committees who gave an account of the activities in 
their respective fields. Professor G. Calo, chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, spoke of the successful setting up of a Unesco committee to study the 
influence of screen, television, radio and press on children and adolescents. 
This committee was established as the result of an initiative taken by the 
Italian National Commission. Professor E. Perucca, vice-president of the Com- 
mittee for Natural Sciences, discussed the importance of worldwide co-operation 
in the field of science with special reference to the problem of international 
standards for modern calculating machines. Professor F. Vito, chairman of the 
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Social Science Committee, referred to the preparatory work on cultural aspects 
in economic development. Professor G. Ungaretti, chairman of the Committee 
of Cultural Activities, stressed the contribution which his committee had made 
towards the realization of the major project on the Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values. Dr. G. Bernabei, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Mass Communication, spoke of the varied and complex problems 
inherent in the modern means of communication and the dissemination of 
information leading to international understanding. 

After an animated debate, the plenary session elected the three vice- 
presidents of the National Commission: Professors Severi, Calo and Vito. 


Panama. The National Commission for Unesco has reorganized its working 
committee on the East-West major project. The library committee is organizing 
the model school library. 


Turkey. An educational documentation centre was set up on 1 November 1958, 
within the Turkish National Commission for Unesco. This new body is headed 
by Professor Bedi Ziya Egemen of the University of Ankara, and Professor 
Rifki Melul Meric, of the Istanbul Academy of Fine Arts. Other members are 
Messrs. Faik Resit Unat, former director-general of the Ministry of Education 
(vice-president), Aziz Berker, director-general of libraries in the Ministry of 
Education, Sami Ozerdim, director of the National Library, Hikmet [laydin, 
member of the Education Council in the Ministry of Education and Miss Me- 
lahat Anagan, librarian of the Law Faculty of the University of Ankara (secre- 
tary). 

The centre’s tasks are to establish catalogues of national and international 
educational documentation already in existence; study the development of 
educational movements in Turkey and abroad; undertake studies of reforms 
carried out in various countries; establish bibliographies and study educational 
programmes; organize meetings of experts, conferences and seminars; under- 
take all other necessary activities corresponding to its present means of action. 


United States of America. The preparation of the United States National Com- 
mission’s Seventh National Conference, to be held in Denver, Colorado, from 
29 September to 2 October, with an expected attendance of some 2,000 people, 
is now well under way. The Planning and Arrangements Committee met for 
the third time on 16 January in New York. The theme of the conference will 
be the understanding of Latin American peoples and cultures. Delegates will 
undertake a comparative study of the history and development of the United 
States and the countries of Latin America, stressing their common experience 
and hopes for freedom, peace and progress. Organization and techniques used 
in the Western Hemisphere to strengthen cultural ties among its peoples will 
be discussed by conference panels. 

The problems of youth will also be examined at the conference. The youth 
activities committee of the Colorado Council for Unesco (which has been in 
existence for 10 years) met on 19 January at the Denver Public Library to 
consider the role of youth in Unesco. This will be the first meeting of the 
National Unesco Conference in Colorado. 

The National Commission’s Education Committee was to meet in Wash- 
ington for a one-day session in February. Several delegates to the tenth session 
of the General Conference of Unesco were asked to inform committee members 
of educational projects discussed at the Conference. Other major items on the 
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agenda included Unesco’s major project on the extension of primary education 
in Latin America, the teaching of international understanding, the role of adult 
education in the Unesco programme and suggestions for Unesco’s 1961-62 
programme. 

A new director of Unesco relations staff has recently been appointed in the 
person of Mr. Ralph Hilton, who succeeds Mr. Max McCullough. After 
graduating from the George Washington University, Mr. Hilton worked for the 
Associated Press and then served in Peru and Costa Rica as director of informa- 
tion and cultural programmes for the United States Office of the Co-ordination 
of Inter-American Affairs. From 1946 to 1952 he was in charge of information 
and cultural programmes for the State Department in various countries. 
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News of the international 
non-governmental organizations 


The International Film and Television Council 


The International Film and Television Council met on 16 and 17 February 
last in a special general assembly at Unesco House in Paris. Delegates from 
24 member organizations chose Mr. John Maddison of the United Kingdom, 
one of the founders of the International Scientific Film Association, as president 
of the council. Mr. Charles Delac of the International Federation of Associations. 
of Film Producers, and Mr. Jean D’Arcy of the European Broadcasting Union: 
were elected first and second vice-presidents respectively. Mr. Mario Verdone 
of the International Centre of Film Education and Culture was chosen as. 
secretary and Mr. Jean Jay of the International Newsreel Association was 
named treasurer. 

The council adopted the main lines of a programme which had been pro- 
posed by the provisional officers who had been chosen at the time of the first 
constituent assembly in October 1958. 

The programme calls for the council to produce a quarterly bulletin for its 
members and to publish a calendar of festivals and other international events. 
At the same time, specialized committees have been set up to deal with parti- 
cular problems. 

One such committee is already studying the possibilities of standardizing 
film formats in order to facilitate the wider use of films. Another committee, 
established at the general assembly, is to study common problems of authors: 
and producers both in the cinema and in television. 

The council agreed to sponsor a conference on problems of providing suitable: 
television films for children which is to be organized later this year in the United 
Kingdom by the International Centre for Children’s Films, one of its member 
organizations. 

Twelve member organizations were elected to serve on the council’s exe- 
cutive committee. Representing the cinema, television and cultural organiza- 
tions they are: The International Television Committee (Electronic Industries); 
The Catholic International Association for Radio and Television, the Inter- 
national Newsreel Association; The International Federation of Associations of 
Film Producers; The International Federation of Associations of Film Authors;. 
The Union internationale de l’exploitation cinématographique; The Inter- 
national Scientific Film Association; The International Centre of Film Educa- 
tion and Culture; the International Council for Educational Films; the Inter- 
national Federation of Film Societies; The European Broadcasting Union; The 
Organisation internationale de radiodiffusion. 
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OFFICIAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Receptions and Travel by the Director-General and Assistant Directors-General 


Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General of Unesco, was in Switzerland on 
19 and 20 February. On the first of these days he had conversations in Geneva 
with Mr. David A. Morse, the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office; the two Directors-General continued the talks begun in Paris in January, 
discussing subjects of joint interest such as the the international protection of 
performers, recorders and broadcasters (‘neighbouring’ rights). Mr. Veronese 
also called on the Directors or Secretaries-General of the other United Nations 
Agencies with headquarters at Geneva. 

The next day the Director-General was received in Berne by Mr. Chaudet, 
member of the Federal Council and President of the Confederation, and by 
two other members of the Federal Council, Mr. Etter and Mr. Petitpierre. 
During the afternoon, after being entertained to luncheon by the Federal 
Council at the Maison de Watteville, he addressed a plenary meeting of the 
Swiss National Commission for Unesco. His speech was broadcast. 

On 26 February Mr. Veronese had an audience with General de Gaulle, the 
President of the French Republic. 

He returned to Geneva on 3 March and spoke at a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund, which was considering measures 
for putting into effect a project for co-operation with Unesco in the sphere of 
primary education. The Director-General also discussed the problem of ‘neigh- 
bouring’ rights with Mr. Jacques Secretan, Director of the International Bureaux 
for the Protection of Industrial, Literary and Artistic Property. He afterwards 
visited the European Organization for Nuclear Research (CERN), and was 
shown round by its Director, Professor Bakker. 

Mr. René Maheu, Assistant Director-General, represented Unesco at the 
first session of the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa, which 
opened at Addis Ababa on 29 December 1958, H.I.M. the Emperor Haile 
Selassie I and Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, being present. The session lasted until 6 January 1959. 

During his stay in Ethiopia, Mr. Maheu had an audience of H.I.M. the Em- 
peror and conversations with members of the government, including the Prime 
Minister, Ato Atlilu Abtewold and the Vice-Minister of Education, Lidg An- 
delktchew Makonen. 

On the way back, Mr. Maheu broke his journey in Cairo, where he stayed 
from 7 to 11 January. He had talks with H.E. Mr. Kamal Ed Din Hussein, 
Minister of Education of the United Arab Republic, with H.E. Mr. Naguib 
Hashem, Minister for the Province of Egypt, and also with H.E. Mr. Sala Hel 
Bittar, Minister of Culture and National Guidance of the U.A.R., and 
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H.E. Mr. Saroit Okcha, Minister for the Province of Egypt. Mr. Maheu visited 
the Science Co-operation Office for the Middle East, the Arab States’ Funda- 
mental Education Centre at Sirs-el-Layyan, and also the National Research 
Centre and the Archaeological Documentation Centre in Cairo, which receive 
aid from Unesco under the Technical Assistance Programme. 

On 26 and 27 January, Mr. Maheu attended the first session of the Govern- 
ing Council of the Special Fund, which was held under the chairmanship of 
H.E. Mr. José Serrano (Chile), Ambassador, at the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York. 

On 30 January, Mr. Maheu proceeded to Washington, where he had several 
conversations with senior officials of the State Department, including Mr. Bird- 
ing, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, Mr. Henderson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of International Organizations Affairs and Mr. Hilton, as 
well as with Mr. Derthick, Commissioner of the Office of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and Mr. Sanders, Deputy Secretary-General of the Organization 
of American States. 

Lastly, Mr. Maheu went with the Director-General to Geneva at the begin- 
ning of March for the meeting of Unicef’s Executive Board. This gave him the 
opportunity to consult members of ILO, and particularly its Director-General, 
Mr. Morse, on the question of ‘neighbouring’ rights. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS FOR 1959 





1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for the year 1959. 

2. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been 
invited to send representatives or observers. 

3. Any changes in this time-table will be notified in subsequent issues of the Unesco 


Chronicle. 
4. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk in the 
margin. 

Date Place 

JANUARY 

5-9 FAO/Unesco working group on Ecological Map of UNESCO 
the Mediterranean Basin 

9-10* Meeting of the Galapagos Committee convened by the UNESCO 
International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources 

13-14 Selection committee for Workers’ Study Tours in UNESCO 
Europe during 1959 

20 Meeting of permanent representatives of International UNESCO 
Youth Organizations 

21-22 Special committee of the Executive Board: Trustee- UNESCO 
ship 

FEBRUARY 

2-4 Meeting of consultants for the preparation of the UNESCO 
International Conference on information Proces- 
sing 

5 Committee of scientific consultants for the prepara- UNESCO 
tion of the travelling science exhibition on auto- 
mation 

6-7 Council for International Organizations of Medical UNESCO 
Sciences: Executive Committee 

9* International Council of Museums: Executive Board UNESCO 

16* Second meeting of the Galapagos Committee (con- UNESCO 
vened by the International Union for the Conserva- 
tion of Nature and Natural Resources) 

16 Working party on Problems of International Youth UNESCO 
Organizations 

16-17* Extraordinary General Assembly of the International UNESCO 
Film and Television Council 

17 Committee elected by the sixth conference of inter- UNESCO 


national non-governmental organizations approved 
for consultative arrangements 
18 Second meeting of working group of international UNESCO 
non-governmental organizations on access of wo- 
men to education 
23* Executive Committee of the FICE UNESCO 
25-27 Unesco/WMO working group on Solar Radiation GENEVA 
Climatological Survey 
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Date 


FEBRUARY (cont.) 


27* 


28 Feb.- 
1 March 


MARCH 
2-3 


2-3 * 
2-6 


4-5* 
16-17* 


18* 


18-19 


19-23 * 
19-25 * 
20-21 

20-25 * 
21-24* 


23-31* 


25* 


31 March- 
3 April 


APRIL 
1-4* 


2-3 


3-4% 
4-10 


6-8* 
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Co-ordination Committee for International Voluntary 
Work Camps 

European Regional Conference of Organizers of 
Voluntary Work Camps 


Meeting of consultants on the Main Trends of Sci- 
entific Research 

International Music Council: Executive Committee 

Seminar on Implementation of East-West Major Pro- 
ject in Secondary Schools and Teacher-Training 
Institutions of India (convened by the Indian Na- 
tional Commission with financial aid from Unesco) 

International Theatre Institute: Executive Committee 

International Association of Plastic Arts: Steering 
Committee for the Third Congress of Plastic Arts 

Eleventh session of the Executive Committee of the 
International Social Science Council 

Ad hoc working party of representatives of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies on the Ecosoc 
report 

Fourth General Assembly of the International Social 
Science Council 

ISSC round-table on Social Implications of Techno- 
logical Change 

Governing Board of the Unesco Institute for the 
Social Sciences 

Working committees of ISSC General Assembly and 
Round Table 

Session of the Bureau of the International Council of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 

Latin American Regional Seminar on Associated 
Schools Projects in Education for International 
Understanding (convened by the Government of 
Ecuador with financial aid from Unesco) 

Twelfth session of the Executive Committee of the 
International Social Science Council 

International Music Council: Fourteenth Congress of 
the International Federation of Musical Youth 


International Association of Plastic Arts: Executive 
Committee 

Bureau of the International Committee on Monu- 
ments, Artistic and Historical Sites and Archaeo- 
logical Excavations 

International Association of Plastic Arts: International 
Legal Committee 

Joint Meeting, Unesco/United Kingdom Council for 
Education in World Citizenship 

Conference of Internationally-Minded Schools 





Place 


MARLY-LE-ROI 


(France) 


MARLY-LE-ROI 


(France) 


BOMBAY 


UNESCO 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


QUITO 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 





Date 


APRIL (cont.) 


6-16 


20-23 
20-23 
20-24 


27-28 


1 day 
date not 
fixed 

2 days 
dates not 
fixed 

1 day 
date not 
fixed 

4-5 days 
dates not 
fixed 

3 weeks 
dates not 
fixed 

4 weeks 
dates not 
fixed 


MAY 
2-3* 


4 
10 


11-14 


11-15 
12-15* 


19-23 * 


20-22 


25 May- 
13 June 


Seminar on Methods and Techniques for Adult Edu- 
cation in NGO’s concerned with women’s interests 


Study group on Applied Arts and Designs 

Joint Meeting Unesco, German Trade Union group 

International Advisory Committee on Research in the 
Natural Sciences Programme of Unesco 


Working parties of international non-governmental 
organizations on education for international under- 
standing and co-operation 

Meeting of experts to study the international trans- 
portation of laboratory animals 


Fourth meeting of the International Committee on 
Laboratory Animals 


Meeting of experts on terminology used in the care 
and breeding of laboratory animals 


Symposium on resistance of insects to insecticides 
(convened by the Middle East Science Co-operation 
Office) 

Training course in calculation and application of 
prestressed concrete (convened by the Middle East 
Science Co-operation Office) 

Training course in chemistry (convened by South- 
East Asia Science Co-operation Office) 


Organizing committee for the Third General Confer- 
ence of the International Association of Universities 

Committee of scientific consultants for the prepara- 
tion of the travelling science exhibition on auto- 
mation 

Meeting of consultants to advise Unesco on its cell 
biology programme 

Joint meeting of the Bureau of the International Ad- 
visory Committee on Bibliography and representa- 
tives of the International Advisory Committee for 
Documentation and Terminology 

Consultative Committee on Adult Education 

Meeting of representatives of radio organisms (con- 
vened by the International Music Council) 

Fourth Congress of the International Federation of 
Musicians (convened by the International Music 
Council) 

Working party to make selections for Catalogue of 
Colour Reproductions of Paintings prior to 1860 
(Sth ed. 1959) 

Fifty-fourth session of the Executive Board 


Place 





TWICKENHAM 
(Middlesex, 
England) 

UNESCO 

UNESCO 

GIESSEN 
(Federal 
Republic 
of Germany) 

UNESCO 


UNESCO 


CAIRO 


BEIRUT 


KUALA LUMPUR 
(Malaya) 


LOUVAIN 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 
UNESCO 
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Date 
MAY (cont.) 


15 days 
dates not 
fixed 


JUNE 


8-10 
(tentative) 
15-20 
17-19 


22 


22-24 
(tentative) 
22-26 


6-15 
6-18 
6-25 


7 days 

dates not 
fixed 
Duration and 
dates not 
fixed 
Duration and 
dates not 
fixed 


Duration and 
dates not 
fixed 
Duration and 
dates not 
fixed 

3 weeks 
dates not 
fixed 
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Training course on crystallography (convened by the 
Latin America Science Co-operation Office) 


Sub-committee on Human Physiology in Arid Zones 


International Conference on Information Processing 

Meeting with representatives of foundations aiding 
library development 

Committee of scientific consultants for the prepara- 
tion of the travelling science exhibition on auto- 
mation 

Sub-committee on Arid Zone Cartography 


Symposium on immediate and low level effects of 
ionizing radiations (convened jointly by the Italian 
National Commission for Nuclear Research, IUBS 
and Unesco) 


Unesco/IBE joint committee meeting 

Twenty-second International Conference on Public 
Education 

Joint UN/Unesco seminar on Social Aspects of 
Urbanization in Latin America 

Regional workshop seminar on Technical and Voca- 
tional Education in Asia 

Meeting of the committee elected by the sixth con- 
ference of non-governmental organizations approved 
for consultative arrangements with Unesco 

Meeting of experts on Mathematical Sciences (con- 
vened by the Latin America Science Co-operation 
Office) 

Symposium on Electrogenesis (convened by the Latin 
America Science Co-operation Office) 


Symposium on Brain Mechanism and Learning (con- 
vened jointly by the Latin America Science Co- 
operation Office and the Council for International 
Organizations of Medical Sciences) 

Symposium on Algology (convened by the South Asia 
Science Co-operation Office) 


Symposium on a subject in the field of mechanics 
(convened by the South Asia Science Co-operation 
Office) 

Regional training course on Arid Zone Micro-climato- 
logy (convened by the South Asia Science Co- 
operation Office) 





Place 


RIO DE JANEIRG 


VENICE 


GENEVA 
GENEVA 


SANTIAGO 


(Chile) 


TOKYO 


BUENOS AIRES 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


MONTEVIDEO 


INDIA 


INDIA 


QUETTA 
(Pakistan) 





Date 


JULY (cont.) 


4 weeks 
dates not 
fixed 

4 weeks 
dates not 
fixed 


AUGUST 
3-29 


10-17 


21 Aug.- 
4 Sept. 


25-28 
31 Aug.- 
11 Sept. 
8 days* 
dates not 
fixed 


SEPTEMBER 
6-8* 

7-12 

17-22 


28 Sept.- 
17 Oct. 

5 days 
dates not 
fixed 

5 days 
dates not 
fixed 

14 Sept.- 
3 Oct. 


Training course in High Vacuum Techniques (con- 
vened by South Asia Science Co-operation Office) 


Training course in Pedology (convened by South-East 
Asia Science Co-operation Office) 


Meeting of experts on the use of mathematical me- 
thods in the social sciences 

International Conference on the Contribution of 
Sports to the Improvement of Professional Abilities 
and to Cultural Development (convened by the 
Government of Finland with financial aid from 
Unesco) 

Committee of experts on Programmes of Formal Co- 
operation between Universities (convened by the 
International Association of Universities with the 
financial aid of Unesco) 

Meeting of experts on Social Science Terminology 

International Advisory Committee on the School Cur- 
riculum 

Seminar for Young Teachers on Education for Inter- 
national Understanding (convened by the National 
Commission of Austria and the Unesco Institute of 
Education) 


Eleventh meeting of the Administrative Board of the 
International Association of Universities 

Meeting on co-operation between countries with dif- 
ferent levels of development 

Fourth session of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Marine Sciences 

Regional seminar on audio-visual methods in educa- 
tion in Latin America 

Fifteenth session of the Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research 


Symposium on plant water relationships in arid and 
semi-arid regions 


Regional training course on Salt Affected Soils (con- 
vened by the Middle East Science Co-operation 
Office) 


International seminar on the contribution of the social 
sciences to economic development in Latin America 
(convened by the Unesco Latin American Regional 
Centres) 


Place 


NOT FIXED 


INDONESIA 


U.S.A. 


HELSINKI 





SALZBURG 


UNESCO 
UNESCO 
NEW YORK 
MEXICO 


PROBABLY 
IN SPAIN 


PROBABLY 
IN SPAIN 


TUNIS 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
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Date 
OCTOBER (cont.) 
12-13 


12-17 


16-19 
(tentative) 


20-24 


26-31 


1 day 
date not 
fixed 

2 days 
dates not 
fixed 

2 days 
dates not 
fixed 

3 days 
dates not 
fixed 

4 days 
dates not 
fixed 

1 day 
date not 
fixed 

3 days 
dates not 
fixed 
Duration and 
dates not 
fixed 


NOVEMBER 


2-21 
3 
4 


3 
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Liaison committee of International Organizations in 
the Field of Arts and Letters 

Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: fourth ses- 
sion 


Advisory committee for Humid Tropics Research: 
second session 


CTCA/Unesco symposium on the relation between 
the vegetation and the soils in the plains and the 
flat mountains of equatorial and sub-equatorial re- 
gions as also their humid tropical edges (convened 
by the Commission for Technical Co-operation in 
Africa South of the Sahara and Unesco) 

Regional Conference of National Commissions of 
Asia (convened by the National Commission of the 
Philippines) 

Meeting of the editorial committee of the International 
Theatre Institute 


Executive committee of the International Theatre Ins- 
titute 


Third meeting of the working group on the FAO/ 
Unesco Desert Locust Ecological Survey 


FAO/Unesco working group on Forest Policy in the 
Arid Zone 


Second meeting of the FAO/Unesco working group 
on the Ecological Map of the Mediterranean Zone 


Meeting of consultants to draw up a work plan for 
training courses based on Unesco’s programme on 
cell biology 

Regional meeting of representatives of National Sci- 
entific Organizations (convened by the South-East 
Asia Science Co-operation Office) 

Symposium on Plant Resources in the Middle East 
for the Pharmaceutical Industry (convened by the 
South Asia Science Co-operation Office) 


Regional seminar on Library Development in the Arab 
States 

Working party of international non-governmental or- 
ganizations on problems of youth organizations 

Working party of international non-governmental or- 
ganizations on access of women to education 

Working parties of international non-governmental or- 
ganizations on education for international under- 
standing and co-operation 





Place 


BERLIN 
FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC 
OF GERMANY 
ADIOPODOUME 
(Ivory Coast, 
Africa) 
ADIOPODOUME 
(Ivory Coast, 
Africa) ' 


MANILA 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


ROME 


ROME 


ROME 


UNESCO 


JAKARTA 


PESHAWAR 
(Pakistan) 


BAGHDAD _ 
UNESCO 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 








Date 


NOVEMBER (cont.) 


6 


9-30 or 
16 Nov.- 
4 Dec. 
16-17 


16-18* 


16-28 

Half a day 
date not 
fixed 

7 days 
dates not 
fixed 


DECEMBER 
1-11 


16 Dec.- 

7 Jan. 1960 
2 days 
dates not 
fixed 

3 days 
dates not 
fixed 


Committee elected by the sixth conference of non- 
governmental organizations approved for consulta- 
tive arrangements with Unesco 

Fifty-fifth session of the Executive Board 


Sixth Advisory Committee of the Research Centre on 
Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern 
Asia (convened by the Unesco Research Centre, 
Calcutta) 

Committee of experts to examine the programme for 
the translation of representative works (CIPSH) 

Regional seminar on Educational Statistics (Africa) 

Unesco/IBE joint committee meeting 


Meeting of Adult and Youth Education Experts on 
the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values 


Seminar on the Contribution of the Social Sciences to 
Economic Development 
Refresher course for sociologists in South-East Asia 


Selection committee for Workers’ Study Tours in 
Europe—1960 


Meeting of programme directors and producers on 
Television in the Service of International Under- 
standing 


Place 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


CALCUTTA 


UNESCO 


KHARTOUM 


UNESCO 


ASIA 


ATHENS 
NEW DELHI 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 
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UNESCO 


AFGHANISTAN 
Panuzai, Press Department, 
Royal Afghan Ministry of 
Education, 
KABUL. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Alsina 500, 
BuENOS AIRES. 


AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne University Press, 
369 Lonsdale Street, 
MELBOURNE C1 (Victoria). 


AUSTRIA 
Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., 
Spengergasse 39, 
WIEN V. 


BELGIUM 
Office de publicité S.A., 
16, rue Marca, 
BRUXELLES; 
N.V. Standaard Boekhandel, 
Belgiélei 151, 
ANTWERPEN. 
For The Courier: 
Louis de Lannoy, 
22, place de Brouckére, 
BRUXELLES. 


BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, 
avenida Camacho 369, 
casilla 972, 
La Paz. 


BULGARIA 
Raznoiznos, 1, Tzar Assen, 
SOFIA. 


BURMA 
S.P.C.K (Burma), 
549 Merchant Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 


CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14, avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 


CANADA 
The Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa (Ont.). 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 244, 
Lady Lochore Building, 
100 Parsons Road, 
COLOMBO 2. 


CHILE 
Editorial Universitaria S.A., 
avenida B. O’Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, 
SANTIAGO. 


CHINA 
The World Book Co. Ltd.., 
99, Chungking South Road, 
Section 1, 
TairEH, Taiwan (Formosa). 


COLOMBIA 
Libreria Central, 
Carrera 6-A n.° 14-32, 
Bocor. 


COSTA RICA 
Imprenta y Libreria 
Trejos, S.A., 
apartado 1313, 

San José. 





PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


CUBA 
Libreria Econdémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia Ltd., 
30, Ve Smeckach, 
PRAHA 2 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 
6 Norregade, 
KOBENHAYN K. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, 
Mercedes 49, 
apartado de correos 656, 
CiupaD TRUJILLO. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientifica, 
Luque 225 a 229, 
casilla 362, 
GUAYAQUIL. 


EL SALVADOR 
Manuel Navas & Cia., 
l.a avenida Sur 37, 
SAN SALVADOR. 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, 
P.O. Box 120, 
Appis ABABA. 


FINLAND 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
2 Keskustaku, 
HELSINKI. 


FRANCE 
Librairie de |’Unesco, 
place de Fontenoy, 
PaRIs-7*; 
Wholesaie: 
Sales Section, 
place de Fontenoy, 
Paris-7°. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Librarie J. Bocage, 
15, rue Ledru-Rollin, 
B.P. . 
FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique). 


GERMANY (FED. REP.) 
R. Oldenbourg K.G., 
Unesco-Vertrieb fiir 
Deutschland, 
Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
MUNCHEN 8 


GREECE 
Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28, rue du Stade, 
ATHENES. 


HAITI 
Librairie « A la Caravelle », 
36, rue Roux, 
B.P. 111, 
PoRT-AU-PRINCE. 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
KowLoon. 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O. Box 149, 
BuDaPEST 62. 


INDIA 
Orient Longmans Private Ltd.: 
17, Chittaranjan Ave., 
CaccuTta 13; 
Indian Mercantile Chamber, 
Nicol Road, 
Bompay 1; 
36a Mount Road, 
Mapras 2; 
Gunfoundry Road, 
HYDERABAD 1; 
Kanson House, 
24/1 Asaf Ali Road, 
P.O. Box 386, 
New DELHI 1. 
Sub-depots: 
Oxford Book and Stationery 


Co., 

Scindia House, } 
New DELHI; 

Rajkamal Prakashan Private 

Ltd., 

Himalaya House, 

Hornby Road, 

Bomsay 1. 


INDONESIA 
G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
Positrommel 385, 
DJAKARTA. 


IRAN 
Commission nationale iranienne 
pour 1l’Unesco, 
avenue du Musée, 
TEHERAN. 


IRAQ 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
BaGHDAD. 


IRELAND 
The National Press, 
2 Wellington Road, 
Ballsbridge, 
DUBLIN. 


ISRAEL 
Biumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
TEL Aviv. 


ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria 
Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
casella postale 552, 
FIRENZE. 


JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
91 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON; 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 


JAPAN 
Maruzen Co. Ltd., 
6, Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, 
P.O. Box 605, 
Tokyo Central, - 
Tokyo. 


JORDAN 
Joseph I. Bahous & Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt Road, 
P.O. Box 66, AMMAN. 


KOREA 
Korean National Commission 
for Unesco, 
Ministry of Education, 
SEOUL. 








LEBANON 
Librairie universelle, 
avenue des Frangais, 
BEYROUTH. 


LIBERIA 
J. Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
MONROVIA. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33, Grand-Rue, 
LUXEMBOURG. 


MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) 
& SINGAPORE 

Peter Chong & Co., 

P.O. Box 135, 

SINGAPORE. 


MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA. 


MEXICO 
E.D.LA.P.S.A., 
Libreria de Cristal, 
apartado postal 8092, 
Mexico 1, D.F. 


MONACO 
British Library, 
30, boulevard des Moulins, 
MOoNnTE-CARLO. 


MOROCCO 
Bureau d’études et de 
participations industrielles, 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, 
boite postale 211, 
RABAT. 


NETHERLANDS 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 
Den HAac. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NICARAGUA 
A Lanza e Hijos Cia Ltda., 
casilla de correos 52, 
MANAGUA. 


NIGERIA 
C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Lacos. 


NORWAY 
A.S. Bokhjornet, 
Stortingsplass 7, 
OSLo. 


PAKISTAN 
Ferozsons: 
60 The Mall, 
LAHORE; 
Bunder Road, 
KARACHI; 
35, The Mall, 
PESHAWAR. 


PANAMA 
Cultural Panameiia, 
Avenida 7.a n.o T1-49, 
apartado de correos 2018, 
PANAMA. 

PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias 
de Salvador Nizza, 
calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 
ASUNCION. 


PERU 
Libreria Mejia Baca, 
Jir6én Azangaro 722, 
Lima. 

PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education Co. Inc., 
1104 Castillejos, 
Quiapo, 
P.O. Box 620, 
MANILA. 

POLAND 
Osrodek Rozpowszechniania 
Wydawnictw Naukowych PAN, 
Palac Kultury i Nauki, 
WARSZAWA. 

PORTUGAL 
Dias & Andrade Ltda., 
Livraria Portugal, 
rua do Carmo 70, 
LIsBoa. 

RUMANIA 
Cartimex, 
Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
BucuRESTI. 


SINGAPORE 
See Malaya (Federation of). 
SPAIN 
Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, 
Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
Maprip. 
For The Courier: 
Ediciones Iberoamericanas 
S.A., 
Pizarro 19, 
MaprID. 
SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. 
Hovbokhandel, 
Fredsgatan 2, 
STOCKHOLM 16. 
For The Courrier: 
Svenska Unescoriidet, 
Vasagatan 15-17, 
STOCKHOLM C, 
SWITZERLAND 
Europa Verlag, 
Ramistrasse 5, 
ZURICH. 
Payot, 
40, rue du Marché, 
GENEVE. 


THAILAND 
Suksapan Panit, 
Mansion 9, 
Rajdamnern Avenue, 
BANGKOK. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


TUNISIA 
Victor Boukhors, 
4, rue Nocard, 
Tunis. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 
469, Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, 
ISTANBUL. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) 
Ltd., 
Libri Building, 
Church Street, 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
La Renaissance d’Egypte, 
9 Sh. Adly-Pasha, 

Carro (Egypt). 


UNITED KINGDOM 
U.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, 
Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
Unesco Publications Center, 
801, Third Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y., 
and except for periodicals: 
Columbia University Press, 
2960, Broadway, 
New YorK 27. N.Y. 


URUGUAY 
Unesco Centro de Cooperacién 
Cientifica para América Latina, 
bulevar Artigas 1320-24, 
casilla de correo 859, 
MONTEVIDEO; 
Oficina de Representacién 
de Editoriales, 
plaza Cagancha 1342, 
1.¢° piso, 
MONTEVIDEO. 


U.S.S.R. 
Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, 
Moskva G-200. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria Villegas Venezolana, 
avenida Urdaneta, 
esquina calle Norte 17, 
plaza San Bernadino, 
edificio 26-08, 
CARACAS. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-papeterie Xudn-Thu, 
> a rue Tu-Do, 





SAIGON. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Terazije 27, 
BEOGRAD. 


Unesco Book Coupons can be used to purchase all books and periodicals of an educational scientific or 
cultural character. For full information please write to: Unesco Coupon Office, Place de Fontenoy, 


Paris-7*, France. 
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